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Child with the haunted eyes 
And mazy midnight hair, 
My heart in sorrow lies, 
Nursing ite dark despair , 
| mies thy low replies, 
And smiles once bright and fair 


Oh! what to me are books, 
And all this subtle lore, 
The delis and silent nooks, 
The solemn sounding shore, 
Since thy confiding looks 
Inspire my heart no more 


| pace the burning sands 

Till starlight feeds the sea 
With iridescent brands 

Of glowing brilliancy, 
And dream of distant lands, 

Of shattered hopes and thoe 


rhe dreamy songs of June 

Are wafted to mine ears 
Devoid of sense or tune, 

And filled with changing fears 
For, in the breathless noon, 
Or splendor of the moon, 

My eyelids throb with tears 


There's rapture in my dream, 
A thrill in thy embrace, 

Once more thy ringlets seem 
To ripple o'er my face, 

And night brings back, I deem, 
Thy form of matchless grace 


Ob! come ere youth be cold 
And summer roses fade , 
Come while the sung birds hold 
Their matins in the glad: 
For heart and brain grow old, 
And hope’s fair epring lies dead 
drnaterdam, N. B DE W. VAN BUREN 


THE LADY LISLE. 


The Colenel looked over his newspaper, 
laughing at the skirmish between his eldest 
and youngest born. He loved to see his 
handsome daughter descend like an eagle 
upon the dovecote of her elder sisters, and 
unmercifully rout those young ladies, 

“ That's right, Livy,” be said, * that’s right; 
give it to them, my girl! You could have 
married the Prince Regent, if you'd been 
born in the last century. There's no man 
living could stand against you, if you set your 
mind upon haviog him—is there, Livy ’" 

Olivia laid her bands upon the old man's 
bristling gray hair, and smoothed it lovingly. 

“If Lever do marry a rich man, papa,” she 
said, “it will be fur your sake, and for no- 
body else.” And she looked round at her 
four sisters, as if she would have added, 
“Not for yours, young ladies, not yours !” 

It did not certainly appear as if Sir Rupert 
Lisle had any intention—to use the Colonel's 
Phrase—of attempting to stand against the 
attractions of Mias Olivia Marmaduke, for the 


very next morning he called at the Grove, | papa?” she said I remember, when we went 


and apologized for bis “ ungeatlemanly con 
duct on the day before.” 


It was so early when he came that break- | You like a southern aspect, papa dear The 


fast had scarcely been cleared out of the little 
sitting-room in which the ladies and their 
Papa received him 

“I know I've come too early,” he said, 
“and T've caught you all in your morning 
fowna, as he said [ should, and he said I 


Oughtn't to come tii one o'clock; but I | 


ment redder in the face, fidgetting on his 
chair all the time, and shifting his gold-head- 
ed riding whip nervously from one hand to 
the other. He was dressed in fashionable 
morning costume, wore a great deal more 
jewelry than usual, and flourished a cam- 
bric handkerchief redolent of “ Jockey Club” 
perfume. 

Miss Olivia laughed in her admirer’s face 
“We don't mind being ‘ caught in our morn 
ing dresses,’ Sir Rupert,” she said; “ but it 
was very considerate of him to mention it.” 

The Baronet blushed, if possible, a deeper 
red than before 

“TI meant Major Varney—Major Granville 
Varney. Do you know him?" 

“T have not that pleasure,” said Olivia; 
“but I have no doubt he is a very agreeable 
person.” And the young lady walked straight 
to the window looking into the garden, and 
began to examine a stand of flowers, leaving 
her papa and sisters to entertain the visi- 
tor. 

“Granville Varney. Ah! I saw him when 
I called at the Park, Sir Rupert. I think he 
told me that he was in the Company's Ser- 
vice. A very gentlemanly man.” 

The Baronet, whose eyes were fixed upon 
Miss Olivia, snipping at her geraniums, seem- 
ed not to heara word of Colonel Marma- 
duke’s remark. 

“Do you think she’s very much offended 
with me?" he asked. 

“She——'" said the Colonel, interroga- 
tively 

“Miss, I mean. I know I was rude, yea- 
terday, and I know it’s very bad manners to 
swear; but that chestnut mare's so confound- 
edly nervous, hang her! she'd throw me for 
half a farthing; and I told the Major all 
about it, and he said my conduct was shock- 
ing, and I've come on purpose to apologize; 
80, I do hope Miss will think no more about 
it. I shall never forget the look she gave me, 
to my dying day; it went through me like a 
bullet. Will you forgive me, Mias?” he added, 
imploringly, appealing to Olivia. 

“Oh, of course,” she said. “ It’s very little 
to forgive; I dare say it comes quite natural 
to you to swear, and I ought not to have 
been offended ; but, you see, I'm not used to 
it. When papa swears, I order him out of 
the room.” 

“ She does, Sir Rupert!" exclaimed the Co- 
lonel. “ Egad, sir! this girl orders me out of 
the room.” 

“TI think she might order anybody to do 
anything, Colonel Marmaduke,” said the 
young man, still fidgetting with his hat and 
cane; “for I'm sure nobody would ever re 
fuse to obey her.” 

Olivia snipped her geranium leaves, as if 
there had been no such thing as Sir Rupert 
Lisle in the scheme of the universe. The 
young man followed with his eyes every turn 
and twist of the hand straying in and out 
among the flowers. The lady's amber-color 
ed gown seemed to hima robe of shining 
gold, and she a princess, a goddess, an angel, 
everything that was sublimely distant from 
common mortality; beautiful, but unap 
proachable; magnificent, but severe 

He sat for some time silently staring at her 
and s« arcely able to reply to a few polite re 
marks made by the Colonel. At last, he felt 
that it was time for him to ge He shook 
hands with the Colonel and with the four 
eldest girls, twice over with two of them, and 
then walked to the window, by which Olivia 
stood. He held out his hand, and she laid 
the tips of her fingers in it. He pressed them 
for a moment, and then let them crop, as if 
they had burned him 

“Do you forgive me, Miss Olivia’ he 
asked. He had learnt her name from hear 
ing her sisters address her 

“Oh, dear me, yes!) Didn't I say I did?” 
she said, impatiently 

These two or three syllables seemed quite 
to annihilate the young Baronet. He sham- 
bled out of the room, knocking over a light 
cane chair in his exit, and «a few minutes 
afterwards they heard the clatter cf his 
horse's hoofs upon the high road before the 
house 

“Why, Livy *” said the Colonel, “ how 
rude you were to Sir Rupert. He is dread 
fully uncultivated; but that is not to be 
wondered at under the circumstances 

Olivia Marmaduke took no notice whatever 
of this observation of ber father’s 

“What rooms will you have when you 





| pretty suite of oak rooms on the south side 


come to live with me at Lislewood Park, 


The above engraving, from a sketch in 
Harper's Weekly, is only true to nature 
when a soldier dies in the unmolested camp 
At other times, we fear, there ia not time 
and opportunity for such a ceremonious 
return of the body to the duet of which 














of Union and Freedom. As 


spirit parted from earth in a jrood cause is The fittest place for man to dle 


» important consideration « where he dies for man!" 





CHAPTER XX1I. 
ACORPTED 


Sir Rupert Lisle followed up his first visit 
to the Grove by presents of game, hot house 
fruit, and hot house flowers, the latter 
especially directed to Miss Olivia Marima 
duke, and accompanied by a note, for more 
elegant, as to diction, than conld well have 
been expected from the young Baronet 
The handwriting was +til! and labored cer 
tainly, but Sis Rupert expressed himesell 
much better on paper than be had done by 
word of mouth 

“7 suppose this was dictated by the ger 
Heman who told him not to come early 


enough to catch us in our nwrnio rowne 
said Olivia, as she examined the armorial 
bearings embossed upon the elster r paper 

“Look at the bloody haod, Laura 
aaid, “and the motto in old) FPreneh, whieh 
being translated, means, * Laale gua rh 
Linke wine’ Who would ever think that 
flaxen-haired stripling, who blushes if y 
look at him, came of such a noble house I 
fancy « Lisle, of Lislewood, ought to bet 
and stalwart, dark and You're ath 
sand times more like a Baronet, papa, the 
Sir Rupert is.” 

‘The Marinaduke ire a hf an fam 
the Lisles, Lis said ber father und 
they ref sel & preeraye nh the rein ! 


Charles LL’ 
‘Then they were very stupid, papa I 
should have liked you to have been an Ea 
Lady Olivia sounds remarkal!y wel 

Three days after this, the Baronet dr 
over t the Grove with his mother and M 
jor\ urney, in a bares lie The young 1 
had given Claribel no rest, until abe 


promised to call upon Colonel Marriadu 





over the house yeara ago, I noticed a very 








housekeeper showed us the rooms occ upc d 
by Sir Rupert's father; there is a secret stair 


couldn't wait any longer, and I ‘should | it appears,” said her e dest sister, with a 
have come last night, only be wouldn't let | eneer 


ine.” 
During the delivery of this very obscure 
Speech, the young Baronet grew eyery mo- 


case opening Out of the becroom, with a | 

sliding panel, and communicating with a | 

subterranean passage leading into the park. | 

| It's such a dear, old, romantic house at: 
“And you are to be mistress of it, Oi 

] 

' 


“I think so, Laura, dear,” answered the 
young lady. “Never mind; I will get yous 
husband when I am Lady Lisle’ 


daughters, and invite them to the lark 

“T assure you, my dear Kupert, that ry 
visit no one,” Mra. Walsingham said 

“ But they'll visit me, they must and 
visit me,” exclaimed the young man Vy 
the richest man in Suseex, and its Vere har 
if l can't have what visitors | pleas They 


phiall come 
“ Rupert, don  foolis ‘ 


monstrated 


Foolish I'm not foolmh l'y ta ‘ 
fancy to the Colone 
, to the Colome ssid Major Vari 
laughing. “ Not to either of bis daughter 
“No, not to either of his daughters,” Dir 
Rupert declared, blushing very violently 


“1 suppose I may take a fancy to ao o'd 
military man, without anybody interfering, 


and prying, and poking their nose into my! 


via With wher you re 


Now I really do 
« Marmaduke yonder rather pretty 


“i SU pop rone ] may ¢ 


a4 Olivia's the hand 


Carpet was faded, the colors in the little water- 
colored sketch of the late Mrs. Marmaduke 


and washed out, In the midst of this dreary 

t, Olivia Marmaduke looked more 
dazzling than she could bave done im the 
most brilliant ball-room, She wore a 


: 


drees of pink muslin, ornamented with a few 
careless bows of ribbon. The pale msy 
shades contrasted with her thick black hair, 
which she wore in « mass of plalte at the 
back of her head. She seemed better dis- 
posed towards Major Varney than she bad 


done on the day before; she talked to him 
good deal in the course of the evening, and 
played a game of chess with him, much to 


prise of the Major, he was beaten by his fair 
opponent, who was an excellent chess player. 
Bhe rattled through some brilliant polkas 
and waltzes ata little shabby cottage plano, 
and sang 4 couple of showy Swiss songs. Sir 
Rupert listened to the notes as if they had 
been the hymns of Paradise; but when the 
other ladies sat down to play long fantasiaa, 
am! to alng Italian scenes, the Baronet tarned 
his back on the plano, that he might talk to 
his enchantress, This evening, it seomed as 
if the capricious young lady had determined 
on fascinating the Major as well as his young 
companion. She talked to him, she laughed 
at his jokes, and quizzed Bir Rupert Lisle for 
his edification; she sang and played to him, 
until the Indian officer must, indeed, have 
been a strong man to withstand the power of 
the enchantresa, As for Sir Rupert, he only 
appeared more fascinated when Olivia laug h- 
ed athim. He followed her about the room, 
he hung over her when she played and sang. 
The Colonel had no trouble in entertaining » is 
younger guest, and the four elder ladies lo k- 
eo! on with something like envy at thelr +ia«- 
ter'a conquest. Bir Rupert tried in vain to 
get a few minutes’ quiet conversation with 
Olivia, Somehow or other, the Mejor always 
oceupled the young lady's attention at ‘he 
very moment that the Baronet had made up 
hia mind to aay something tender and con- 
plimentory. Towards the close of the even 

ing, Sir Rupert appeared to abandon the hope 
of approaching his charmer, except in the 
company of his friend, and he resigned bim- 
velf sulkily to his fate. He waa sulky all the 
way home, bat, as they were taking off their 
overcoats in the hall, he aaid, abruptly, 

“Well, how do you like her now ’" 

“No more than IT liked her yesterday. She 
is brilliant, eertainiy, and she looks hand 
wome by candle light, but she's a consummate 
connette, artfil and ambitious, heartless and 
designing Heaven help the man who mar 
rien ber! No, I don't like her 


‘Then you're an infernal hy peecrite 











answered, impaticr 
hung with daimask of a dingy green 


of furniture bad seen better days 


Mir Rupert, savagely tor I'll be hanged if 
you haven't been making lowe to her all the 


evening 


‘TL alwoya make ve to coquettes, my Ru 
vert Maior Varne snewered, turning on 
hin be ind leaving the Iaronet standing in 


ir Kupert I * was tnore fortanate the 


hla thor 


ing ! ver the chewha he ertook Mixes 
‘ + Marmaduke, attended by her dog Box 
[She wished him goud morning, and he rode 
iby her side for ‘ ta without ss ying 

iw I the tiret salutatwo 
We maid the ing lady at last, when 
they lead toddet 'r by aide for about ten 
mo ! com to have very 
mucl whol vr Kupert, ] see no rea 
eon Vlatever for my reta ny you here, es 
pre tally i widite ‘ ouely for she 
hia! wupe ntewpt for Sur Rupert's 
i sanahiy cape iy as your mare, no 
d 5 ! ee ver the hills.” 
Idle ure tor the billa,” said the Baro 
net | teare foranything at least,’ he 
stammer that mily for « thing, only 
! ne person in the whole wide world. Im 
the rich man the county, t lim very 
inhappy, and 1 wnly cant .¢ me happy 
but Ile came to a dead », and colored 

at 
ut what, pray ‘ (ivia, Mashing 
i per ch eye h 
ut you, You w Try wie, Won Lyou? 
You'll be the woman in the county of 
Sussex, if y ‘ y wile think of that! 
You sha ‘ any | money you like to 
name, oF at your Isther ses to Dame, and 
i] he v le ‘ ; ‘ \ iil be Lady 
Lis } 1 te stress of the Ouest estate, 
1 the ft : ) Sussex. Will 
} nu i tOlwia Marmaduke's face 
\ re ful than Sur Rupert had 
ok belore Then she tarned to 
Wilh «a stranye iaagh 


You're not very sentimental, Sir Rupert,” 
w said. “You don't ask me for love, or 


and | constancy, or Cevotion; you only ask me to 
be your wife. Well, on consideration, I think 
I may say—" 
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“Tou ye, yoo! You will my yo ™ 2 
Claimed the young man, seizing her white 
papel 


“Very well, hen—yen” 


es 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE MAJOR FINDS wtf PUTT. MOOR TOO 
(Laven 

fir Rupert Liske went home in such bois 
terously high spirits, that the children in the 
road stopped to stare at the young Haronet, 
as he galloped furiously past them. He was 
generally « timid borsemsn, seldom riding at 
more than a walking peace, and the man at 
the lodge wondered what had happened to 
his master, as Nir Hapert dashed through the 
gates, and Gew slong the avenue. When he 
aprang off "his mare at the portico of the 
house, his face was bathed in perspiration 
He took off hie white hat, and fanned him 
self with it, as he ran up the steps There 
were some light basket work lounging chairs 
amongst the hothouse Bowers in the portion 
In one of these Major Varney was seated, 
wrapped in a dressing gown of gaudy Indian 
silk, and wearing upon his head a smoking 
cap, adorned with gold embroidery and tas 
sol. He tok bis amber stemmed meer 
echacm from hie mouth as the young Daro 
pet rushed into the portico 

“Je Chichester Cathedral on fire, my Ka 
pert,” he ssid; “and have you come here for 
the Lislewood Park engine? It is kept in 
the garden house, I think, and Jacobs, the 
gardener, has the keys You had better go 
© him.” 

Tee Major laughed his own melodious 
laugh at hie own little joke, and looked la 
nily over at the excited Baronet 

“ Keep your wit for those that can appre 
ciate it,” retorted the young man, sulkily 
“ Ohichester Cathedral might burn down to 
the ground, and you with it for aught | care” 

“Grateful, my Kuapert,” murmured the Ma 
jor, parenthetically 

“ And all the town of Chichester into the 
bargain,” pursued the young man, “ What 
do | care for anybody, or anything? I'm 
the happiest man in Sussex, and the richest 
man in Sussex, and | shall have the hand 
somest wife in Sussex.” 

“ The wife™ The Major 
paused between each of these words, lifting 
his auburn eyebrows higher, and opening his 
eyes wider with every syllable, till at the last 
he sat mutely regarding the Daronet, as if 
utterly unable te recover from the surprice 
be had experienced Sir Kupert felt’ very 
unoomiortable uader the steadfast stare of Ma 
jor Granville Varney's light blue byes 

“ Don't sit there, gaping at me like that, 
he sald, savagely, “I'm not an exhibition, or 
a Simese twin, or a pigtaced lady You 
haven't paid a shilling for the sight of me, 
have you’ Upou my word,” he continued 
passionately, “ Ldon'tlike the way I'm treat 
ed, and I won't stand It, either, much longer 
Because my educstion hasn't been as wood as 
tought to be for a man of my station, and 
my fortune, and my position in life, [ sup. 
bullied, and badgered, and 
tyrannizved over, and 


handsomest 


pose Tam to lx 
ordered 
stared at by any begyarly Indian officer who 


about, and 
chooses to take up bis quarters in my he use 


Oocs forall, 1 won't etand it Do you hear 
I won't stand it 
The Baronets treble voice rose to a sereanm 


of rage and fury as he uttered the last words 


child of me, but I'm a little bit too clever for 
you, and I mean to be my own master” 

Mra Walsingham turned her back upon 
the Baronet, and reentered the drawing 
room, without making any reply. For some 
thme there had been a coolness between ber- 
self and her elder son, which bad every day 
increased. Deeply as she had mourned for 
hie lows, bis restoration had been, perhaps, s 
still deeper griefto ber, for abe bad felt the bitter 
anguish of the discovery that her child was no 
longer worthy of her love Years of association 
with a cunning and ignorant villain had s 
warped and changed, as she thought, the inno- 
cent mind and had s estranged the once loving 
heart, that the mother shuddered, a» she be 
came every day more familiar with her new- 
found son, She did all in her power  con- 
ceal this feeling, bat in spite of her efforts, Sir 
Rupert percelved it, and pereeived sla that 
Arthur Walsingham wae his mother's fo 
vorite 

Neither hie interview with the Major nor 
with his mother had belped to improve the 
Baronet’s temper, and in apite of his tri 
umphant pride in having been accepted by 
livia Marmaduke, he remained in his most 
savage humor all day To his narrow mind, 
the quiet manner of Major Varney in the por 
tien had been a convincing proof that the 
Major feared him, and that be might behave 
ae he pleased to that gentleman 

Throughout the day, therefore, he took 
every opportunity of insulting and defying 
him, He boasted of his wealth, and laughed 
at the other's poverty; he bragged of his 
wines after dinner, asking the Major if he had 
ever drunk such claret as that at his mess in 
Kengal. Enoouraged by the Indian officer's 
quiet demeanor; he grew every hour more tn- 
supportable, When remonstrated with by 
Mrs Walsingham upon his ungentlemanly 
conduct, be laughed aloud, and said that the 
Major didn't mind him; the Major knew 
when he was in for a good thing, and knew 
how to stick to comfortable quarters. Mre 
(iranville Varney never raised her eyes from 
her embroidery frame during all these offen 
sive speeches, except once to glance at the 
Major. 

“Tell your wife to sing, Major,” said the 
Haronet, later in the evening; “she can do 
emething to amuse ua, if you can't.” 

“ The Prince wishes you to sing, my Ade 
line,” murmured the Major to his wife. “Go 
to the plano, and get out your music.” 

Mrs. Varney obeyed her bushand's orders 
in silence, and having seated herself at the 
piano, selected a quantity of music from the 
portfolio at her side. Me 

“Ask his Royal Highness what song he 
will be pleased to command,” sald the Ma- 
jor 

“Ob, give us something Swiss,” answered 
Sir Rupert; “something lively, with tra, la, 
la, at the end of the verses Olivia 1 mean 
Lacy Lisle that is to be—sings Swiss songs, 
and I don't think,’ added the Baronet, po- 
litely, “ that anybody else can aing them half 
as well” 

Mre Varney cannot, of course, hope to 
Lady Lisle,” said 


‘but ehe is considered to 


sing as well asthe future 
the Major, quietly ; 
have a decent voice and some degree of eve 


cutllon, am! she will de her best to please 
your Highness” 

Mrs Varney remained at the piano, pour 
after ballad in her rich and 
powerful contralte When the 


Baronet had had enough, he politely told 


ing out ballad 


vot yeung 





Major Granville Varney took two or Uhre 


puffs from his meerschaum before he made 
any sign of having even heard this angry | 
culbu ret 


“Sir Rupert Lisle, 


Ireeentiy be Bald, quietly, 

this is the seoomd ooon- 
hon on which you have insulted me in this 
house, Now, as you happen to be the wery 

last person in this house from whom 1 would | 
consent to excuse an ineu't, | shall take a} 
very early opportunity of remeonstrating with 
a manner that | think cannot fail to 
In the 


«xl as bo return to 


s mi in 
be effectual ] met) beg 


the subject 


rooantion 
you t be wo g 
on which you were speaking juet now You 


sald something about a wife, the hands mest 


Wife in Sages ray what did you mean 


“Why, this 
Baronet 


of marriage t 


is what | meant.” roared the 


“IT meant that Ive made an offer 
Mies Glivia Marmaduke, and 
that she has aeoepte 1 it, andl that in lee than 
a month she will | Lady Lisk De vou 
hear that’ Lady Lisle” 

This time M ajo Varney evinced neo sur 
or emotion “ You've 


he said 


prise whatever beon 


rather ina hurry, with 


iny Rupert,’ 


an amiable emile, “and, on the whole, it 


would 
would have sawed the 
trouble, 


have been better for yoursel! and 


young lady a good 
deal of unnecessary had you first 
consulted your friends, Hut no matter > boys 
will be boys You've 


ous, and we most talk it 


been a little impetu 
over quietly im the 
evening’ 

Sir Rapert Lisle did not stay to hear any 
thing more, but strode oat of the portico 
banging the clase door behind him. A little 
Blenheim spaniel, a pet of Mr Walsing 
ham's, Tan against him ase he crossed the hall, 
and the young man hicke:! the animal savage. 
ly away. 

Claribel beard Uh« 
out at the drawing room door to see what was 


deg whine, and looked 


LLL 

“ You'll have © clear away you dogs out of 
this place in a month, mother,” said Sir Ru 
pert. “I'm going to bring a new mistress 
home to the Park.” 

“What do you mean, Raperi'” asked bis 
mower 

“I mean that I'm going to be married be 
fore a month's over my head. Egad' you all 
seem 80 surprised, that one would think I'd 
no right to choose a wife for myself.” 
’ “You might have been a litue less impetu 
ous, Rupert, certainly,” replied Mra Wal 


* Ab, yes, of course. That is to say, 1] might 
have asked your consent, and Major Varney's 
consent, and Master Arthur Merton Walsing- 
ham, your fevorhe son's consent. I'll tell 
you what t is, you're all of you ins plot w 


her she might leave off when she liked, and 
the lady left the instrument without being 
bored with any oppressive gratitude from her 
hoet for her exertions to please him, 
Arthur Walsingham, who was at 
for a shert looked 


which he was reading by his mother’s side, 


home 
V init, up from the book 
and sald, gravely 

‘Thank you, very much, tor your charm 
ing singing, Mra Varney Mi bret! 
thank you, if he were a gentleman Ashe is, 
f the kind, allow me 


er would 


unfortunately, pothing « 


ito ao in hie stead,” 


The boy had been chafing all the evening 


at Sir Huy mts conduct to his guests, anal he 
would have spoken before, Daal he t cle 

prised the Major for not resenting the Bare 
net's inselener Sir Rupert looked at his 


fora moment, as if he would 


sid nothing He 


step brother 
have made some reply, but 


llisth cnoounter, 


and Arthur bad had on pu 


afier whic) the Baronet had been very seru 


pulous in his language and oc nduct with re 


gard to young Walsingham Mra. Varne y 
looked gratefully at the boy for his intert 
remus 
Your father was a gentleman, Arthur 
W“ alsingham, she said, “ though I bad little 
cause to lowe him, and T think you take afer 
hin 
Never had the brilliant Major been so 
quiet as on this particular evening. He sat 
in an casy clair by the blazing fire (lor the 
evening Was cold and stormy), with his eves 
fixed dreamily upom the burning coals, and 
apparentiy half ginconscious of what was 
passing around him. But when, at hall past 
ten o'clock, the Baronet nose from the sofa 


upon which he bad been lolling, with his 
heels in the air, and walked over to the side 
, upon which the tray of bedroom can 
dlesticke had been placed, the Major rose 
from = his and 
table, waiting while Sir Rupert lighted bis 


table 


easy chair staxal by the 
candle 

* You're all sach precious dull company,” 
the Baronet politely remarked, “that | shall 
“ Well,” he added, turning to the 
waiting fort Why 


go to bed 
Major, “ what are you 
don't you light your candle 
answered Major Varney. “I'm coming to 
yours, Sir Rupert Lisle.” 

Something in the Major's tone struck 
strangely upon the ear of his host. Sir Ru 
pert looked up, and, meeting bis visitor's eyes, 
turned deadby pale 

“I can't be kept out of my bed for any 
tomfoolery to night,” he said, hastily. “I'm 
as sleepy as l can be. If you've anything 
to say © me, | dare say it'll keep tll to- 
morrow.” 











keep the upper hand of me, and to make o 


“I don't choose that it should keep for 


“ Because I'm not going to my own room,” | 


another hour, fir Repert,” answered the 
Major. “I told you this morning that we 
must have an explanation at « proper time. 
This is the proper time. Be so good as to 
lead the way to your room.” 

“ Bat I tell you—" the Baronet 

“Be so good as to lead the way,” said 
Major Varoncy, firmly, opening the drawing- 
room door as he spoke. 

Sir Rupert hesitated for a moment, but the 
inflexible face of the Major cowed him to- 
night, as it had often done before. He took 
up his candle and led the way to bis room 
in the corridor above. The Major, followed 
him glosely, and, as he entered the room 
after the Baronet, shut and locked the door 
behind him, putting the key into bis pock«t 

It was «a magnificent apartment. The 
wainscot and ceiling of black oak, with the 
cornices and panels exquisitely carved, (ne 
of the panels on the right of the high oak 
bedstead, was (differently carved to the reet, 
and was ornamented with an oval medallion 
portrait of a mitred abbot. This was the 
eliding pane! which opened upon the secret 
stalr case. The hangings of the bedstead and 
windows were of violet velvet, lined with 
white eatin. There was fire burning in the 
wide fireplace, but the wood was green and 
damp. The large apartment looked dark and 
gloomy, lighted only by the one candle car 
ried by the Baronet, 

Sir Rupert watched the Major, as he put 
the key of the door in his pocket. 

“Why have you locked that door?” he 
asked. 

He was as pale as death, and shivered so 
violently that he was compelled to rest his 
hand on a table near him for support. 

“ Because I do not wish to be disturbed 
in what I have to say to you, Sir Rupert 
Lisle.” 

The blue eyes of the Major had an almost 
awful solemnity; his smiling mouth was 
fixed and rigid, all that was debonnatre, bril- 
liant, and benevolent in his appearance and 
manner, had given place to one concentrated 
expression of terrible determination, He was 
s» much achanged man, that, to his pupil 
and protege, it seemed as if he had suddenly 
let fall some exquisitely modelled mask, to 
reveal a new set of features that had been 
hidden beneath it. The Baronet looked fur- 
tively towards his dressing-table, where, 
amidst a crowd of golden-stoppered crystal 
bottles, there was a morocco case, containing 
4 set of razors. 

“Put down your candle, Sir Rupert,” said 
the Major, pointing to the candlestick, which 
rattled in the young man’s shaking hand, 
“and be eo good as to take a chair; I shall 
not detain you very long.” 

“IT hope you won't,” answered the young 
man, with a ghastly attempt at bravado; “I 
give you fair warning, that if you talk long, 
I shall fall asleep in the middle of what you're 
saying,” and he affected a yawn. 

“I'm not afraid of your falling asleep in 
the midst of what | have to say, Sir Rupert 
Lisle.” 

“Be quick about it, then, pray 
ity” 

“Sir Rupert Lisle,” said the Major, seating 
himself opposite to the young man, and look 
“when people are 


What is 


ine him full in the face, 
s blind to their own interests aa pot to be 
able to recognize those to whom they owe 
all they possess, and in whose power it is to 
destroy as well as to achieve, they are mad, 
and as madmen they must be treated. Re 
member that, Sir Rupert! Wiser men than 
you have dragged out their wretched lives in 
the dreary cells of a Lunatic Asylum. You 
have chosen to insult me repeatedly in the 
course of this day, and T have not chosen to 
resent your conduct once. Not, mark you, 
bocause TL have not the power to resent it, but 
because T have not the inclination. I am, 
by constitution and temperament, a good- 

! 1 defy anybody to say they 





humered man 
«oon me ina passion, under any 
yood man; 


| 
| haw ever 


provocation whatever, Tam nota 


bat Tam a good tempered man, ‘This gives 


lime some inthnence over the rest of the work 


A jood tempered man is always mistaken 
| for a» good man. He has a pleasant smile 
and «a jeyous laugh; he has no premature 
wrinkios under his eyes; no hard lines about 
| the corners of his mouth. He may be plot 


} 


fting the ruin 
will look atetthem without a frown. If I were 
I should do it 
Without losis ms When I resent 
in injurv, therefore, 1 do not re 


of his fellow-creatures, but he 


compelled to murder a man, 


Lomiper, 


an insult of 


| wert it by angry words, but by decisive acta 


It « man insults me, I can smile and forgive 


j him, if he oppeses me or stands in my way» 
} lean still smile and—crush him’ Be good 
| et ough to bear this in your mind, Sir Rupert 
Lisle , and beware how you offend me /” 


| The young man had dragwed his chair close to 
| 

the fireplace, and was steosflng over the strag 
Major to ima- 


gling blaze Ile wanted the 


| gine that the shiver, which shook him from 
| head to foot, was occasioned by the cold 
wind of the October night 
Nobody wanted to offend you, Major,” 
he said, abjectly “If there was anything 
j wid, of course it was sald to joke You're 
kx) penetrating a man not to have seen that 
it was ouly ajoke. As to friends, why you 
don't suppose I'm such a fool as not to know 
that you're my best friend, and that you've 
| Festored me to my rights, and as to anything 
| I have, of course you're weloome to share it. 
| There, now, will that dot" 

He held out his hand to Major Varney 
with a sickly smile of conciliation, 

~ Will that do?" he repeated 

“ No,” replied the Major, “ not yet. There 
was some talk this morning about a mar- 
riage. Did you mean what you said then?" 

“1 did,” said Sir Rupert, his face changing 
from pale to red 

“Then, if you did entertain such an idea, 
Sir Rapert Lisle, it will be necessary for you 
© renounce it.” 





“ To renounce itl” 

“Batirely. 11 does not suit me that you 
should marry.” 

“ Well, upon my word,” said the Baronet, 
with a forced laugh, “1 think you are carry- 
ing it @ linle wo far, Major Varney. (1 





course, as I said before, anything of mine is 
at your service. You're welcome to the use 
of my house, and you're welcome to the use 
of my cheque book ; but you're not welcome 
to interfere with my choice of « wife ; that's 
rather too good a joke ™ 

“ You'll find it very far from a joke, Sir Ra- 
pert, if you try to go on with this matter. If 
there is any engagement between yourself 
and Miss Olivia Marmaduke, that engage 
ment must be immediately broken off.” 

“That it shall never be! exclaimed the 
Baronet, rising from his seat, and striking his 
hand upon the table. “ That it shal! never 
be! Neither for you nor for any other man 
breathing, will I give up Olivia Marmaduke 
In a month from this day she shall be Lady 
Lisle.” : 

“ Fool ™ cried the Major. “© No Lady Lisle 
shall ever enter these doors while I ain alive 
to prevent it. No heir shall ever be born to 
you, to rob me of the fortune, which, but for 
me, you would never have possessed. No 
extravagant woman shall ever waste the 
thousands, which, but for the combinations 
of my intellect, would now be in the hands 
of a stranger. You would marry! You 
would brieg a mistress to rule over this house- 
hold! You would make Olivia Marmaduke 
Lady Lisle! You, who, but for me, might 
have lived in a workhouse, or died in a jail: 
Heaven help you, if you force me to turn 
against you the engines which for fourteen 
years have been working for your interests!” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said the 
young man, with the sulky determination 
which, with him, stood in the place of cou- 
rage; “but I know this—that, come what 
may, I'll stick to what I said, and Olivia Mar- 
maduke shall be my wife.” 

“ She shall never be Lady Lisle,” replied the 
Major, unlocking the door as he sapoke.— 
“Good night, Lord Lislewood. You have 
taken your course, and I must take mine.— 
There are two or three little matters which 
you evidently do not understand. | shal! send 
Mr. Salamons here to explain them to you.” 
Sir Rupert undressed and went to bed. Ie 
had been asleep about half an hour, when he 
was awakened by Mr. Alfred Salamons, who 
stood at the bedside, with a candle in his 
hand, The young man liked Mr, Salamons 
much better than he liked that gentleman's 
master, and he was not at all alarmed by the 
apparition of the Jewish valet. 

“ Well, what is it, Salamons ?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing very particular; only a few 
words I have, to say to you from my mas 
ter.” 

“Say them quickly then, and let me go to 
sleep again.” 

“Why, you see, Sir Rupert,” said the 
valet, looking round the room cautiously, 
“they say that walls have ears, and you 
never know when people are on the listen; 
so as this that I’ve got to tell you is a bit 
of a secret, perhaps I bad better whisper it.” 

Mr. Salamons bent his lips close to the 
Baronet's car, and whispered two or three 
sentences, 

Sir Rupert Lisle burst out laughing. He 
laughed till his shoulders shook under the 
bed-clothes, 

“Is that all’” he said, when he had done 
laughing. “Is that all that such a clever 
man as Major Granville Varney could send 
you here to tell me’ Tell him, with my 
compliments, that I've known it all along, 
and that I shall marry Olivia Marmaduke in 
less than a month from to-night. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Henry Peterson, Editor. 
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Reskorkp ComMMUNICATIONS—We cannot 


undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions 
NOTICE. 
fhe Demann Treastry Noremsofthe United 


States, whether payable in hea city or dseithere, 
willbe gladly received at thés office in payment for 
Subscniptionse Advertuatng Our distant{rie nda 
ire urged to remat iem to us in preference to 
truny Bank Notes but thone of Phitad lphia ind 
the Eastern States, 


THE NEW YEAR. 
Our Prospectus for the coming year will 
be found in the present paper 
We announce a new story by Mre. Wood, 
to commence about the first of the year, 
Which we trust will 
tion as those we have already published from 


give as much satisfac 


the-same giled writer 

We announce a Premium in the 
shape of a Large Colored Map of the South- 
given gratis to all two- 


alse 


ern States, to be 
dollar subseribers upon the receipt of their 
subscriptions, and also to those individuals 
who get up any of the clubs. This Map in- 
cludes Missouri. 

A good Map of the Southern States is al- 
The War 
news cannot be clearly understood without 
it. The Map we design sending is a good 
four feet long by three feet 
broad, and, owing to its large size, the names 
of the towns, villages, rivers, railroads, &c., 
are clearly printed, and can be easily read. 
With this Map the routes of our armies and 
naval expeditions can be regularly traced. 

Club sabseribers, who desire it, will have 
the Map furnished them by sending on fifty 
cents in addition to their regular club rates. 
In all cases the postage on the Maps will be 
prepaid by us, without extra charge 

We trust our friends will spread the know- 
ledge of our paper and of this Map premium, 
among their neighbors and friends. And we 
further trust that we shall hear from many of 
them, about the beginning of tbe year, with 
hosts of new and old subscriptions 

Certainly we have labored hard in the year 


most indispensable at this time 


one— being 





that is now passing to make botb an interest- 


ing and instructive paper. Of course we have 
made mistakes—we claim not to be infallible. 
But we trast,on the whole, that we have 
given a fair degree of satisfaction. 

Those of our readers who fee) like doing 
a little work for us this season among their 
neighbors and friends, in the way of getting 
up new, and renewing old subscriptions, will 
do us a great favor. Even a good word, at 
this time of year, when people generally are 
thinking about subscr'bing to papers and pe- 
riodicals, may not be without ite effect. 


GENERAL FREMONT. 

When the Secretary of War recently made 
a flying visit wo the West, he was accompa- 
nied by Gen. Thomas, Adjatant General of 
the United States Army. Gen. Thomas, it 
appears, was requested by Mr. Cameron “to 
take full notes upon all points connected 
with the object of his (the Secretary's) visit;” 
and those full notes he has submitted in the 
shape of an official Report to his travelling 
companion and official superior. 

That official Report, containing the gra- 
vest charges against the ability and integrity 
of Gen. Fremont—charges based to aggreat 
degree upon mere hearsay and rumor—with 
other matter of a very important character 
relative to the bad prospects of the campaign 
in Kentucky, bas found its way into the daily 
mapers. 

We use language that is tame in compari- 
son with the offence, when we say that the 
officials who have permitted, or winked at 
the publication of the Report in question, 
have been guilty of an act of the most blama- 
ble character. 

The Report as a whole is too long for our 
columns, but we will quote certain passages, 
in order to show the animus of this official 
paper, and the valuable character of the in- 
formation which it furnishes to the enemy. 
Gen. Thomas says :— 


At Tipton, beside Gen. Fremont and staff, 


his body- d, &c., I found a of Gen. 
Hunter's Ist division and Gen. »th's 4th 
division. 


The force designed to act against Price con- 
sists of five divisons:— 


Ist Division. Hunter's at Tipton, 9,750 
2d Division. Pope's at Georgetown, 9,220 
Sd Division. Sigel’s at Bedaila, 7,080 
‘th Division. Asboth’s at Tipton, 6,451 
6th Division. McKinetry’s at Syracuse, 5088 
Total, 35,780 
There the rebel leaders have it—better 


than their spices can tell them—the exact 
array that Fremont is bringing against them. 
Now for a revealment of affairs in Kentucky, 
the Secretary and the Adjutant-General being 
on their way homeward from gathering up 
evidence in Missouri :— 


We left Indianapolis, Oct. 16, for Louisville, 
Ky., where we arrived at 124 o'clock P, M., 
and had an interview with Gen. Sherman, 
commanding the Department of Cumber- 
land. Jle gare a gloomy picture of affairs in 
Kentucky, stating that the young men were ge- 
nerally Seceasioniata, and had joined the Con- 
Sederates, while the Union men, the aged and 
Conservatives, would not enroll themselves to en- 
gage tn conflict with their relations on the other 
wide. But few regiments could be raised. He said 
that Buckner was in advance of Green River 
with a heavy force on the road to Louisville, 
and an attack might be daily expected, which 
with the force he had he would not be able to 
resiat ; but nevertheless he would fight them. 
lle, as well as citizens of the state, said that 
the border state of Kentucky (probably Ohio 
or Indiana is meant.— Hd. J’ost) must hurnish 
the troops to drive the rebels from the state. 
His force then consisted of 10,000 troops in 
advance of Louisville, in camp at Nolin River, 
and on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
at various points; at Camp Dick Robinson, 
or acting in conjunction with Gen. Thomas, 
9,000; and two regiments at Henderson, on 
the Ohio, at the mouth of the Green River 
(see paper No. 14.) On being asked the ques 
tion, what force he dec med necessary, he prompt. 
ly replied 200,000 men. This conversation oc 
curred in the presence of Ex-Secretary Guth 
rie and Gen. Woods. The Secretary of War 
replied that he supposed that the Kentuck- 
ians would not in any number take up arms 
to opefate against the rebela, But he thought 
Gen. Sherman over estimated the number 
and power of the rebel forces; that the go 
vernment would furnish troops to Kentucky 
to accomplish the work; but that he (the Se 
cretary) was tired of defensive war, and that 
the troops must assume the offensive and 
carry the war to the fire-sides of the enemy, 
(the very thing that Fremont and his gene- 
rals are accused of doing.— Hd. Post) that the 


was about over, and that he would take the 
troops from there and send them to Ken 

tucky, but he begged of Gen. Sherman to as- 
sume the offensive and to keep the rebels 
hereafier on the defensive. The Secretary de 

sired that the Cumberland Ford and Gap should 
be seized, and the Bust Tennessee and Virginia 
Railroad taken PURNEMMION on, and the artery 
that supplied the rebellion cut straight off. 

Complaint was made of the want of arms, 
and on the question being asked, What be- 
came of the arms we sent to Kentucky’ we 
were informed by Gen. Sherman that they 
had passed into the hands of the Home 
Guards and could not be recovered: that 
many were already in the hands of the rebela, 
and others refused to surrender those in their 
possession, alleging the desire to use-them in 
defence of their individual homes if invaded. 
In the hands of individuals, and scattered 
over the state, these arma are leat tothe army in 
Ae ntucky. 

Hlav.ng ascertained that 6,200 arms lad ar- 
rived from Europe at Philadelphia, 3,000 of 
them were ordered to Gov. Morton, who pro- 
mised to place them immediately in the 
hands of troops to be sent to Kentucky. The 
remaining 3,200 were sent to Gen. Sherman 
at Louisville. 
burg, 2.800 strong, two companies of the 
1%th Infantry from Indianapolis, the Sth Wis 
consin Regiment at St. Lous, the 2d Minne- 
sota Volunteers at Pittsburg, and two regi- 


ments in Wisconsin, were then ordered to ; 


Kentucky—making in all a re-enforcement 
for that state of about 10,000 men, 

We left Louisville at 3 P. M. for Lexington, 
accompanied by Gen. Sherman and Mr 
Guthrie; remained there a few hours, and 
then went to Cincinnati. At Lexington, also, 
we found that the opinion existed that the 
young men of Kentucky had joined the rebels ; 
that ne large bodies of troops could be raised in 
ANentucky, and that the defence of the state must 
necessary devolve upon the free states of the 
weat and the northwest, Respectfully submit- 
ted. L. Tuomas, Adjutant-General. 

Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War. 


There is a pretty mass of official informa- 
tion and gloomy admissions to enlighten, and 
brighten the hopes of the rebel leaders, This 
is extending the “able managemeni” of the 





east lo the west with a vengeance. We know 


season for operations in Western Virginia | 


Negley'’s Brigade, at Pitts. | 


= 
that the rebels seem to be informed of all we 
Potomac movements as soon a they an 
planned, but we do Bot see the necessity of 
Messrs. Cameron and Thomas affording thes 
thus openly a kind of information for 
they doubtless pay secret traitors at Was, 
ington the largest prices. 

We wonder that men who allow soch og. 
cial statements as the above to get into prin 
capability.” 

And now for those portions of 
Thomas's report which refer to Genera) Pre. 
mont and his management. 


“many intelligent gentleman in 8 Louis,” 
impeach Gen. Fremont's character ia the @j. 
lowing respects—be endorses and sustains 
corrupt contracts, he overrides at pleasure 
the rules of the service, and is totally desti. 
tute of military ability. Generals Curtis and 
Hunter—who both complain that Fremoat 
never consults them on military affairs nor 
informs them of his plans—are naturally o 
pecially confident upon this last point of his 
incompetency. Here is what the “intel. 
gent gentlemen” say—a class of men whom 
we have had a great deal of false 

from during the war, but whose judgment as 
to military ability we suppose is to be consi. 
dered highly reliable. Gen. Thomas says :— 


The opinion entertained by gentlemen 
position and intelligence, atts Cs Md 
ed and observed him (Fremont) is, teen he is 
more fond of the _— than of the stern reali. 
ties of war—that his mind is incapable of fixed 
attention or strong concentration—that 
mismanagement of affairs since his arrival in 
Missouri, the state has almost been lost—and 
that if he is continued in command, the worg 
results may be anticipated. This is the con. 
current testimony of a large number of the 
most intelligent men in Missouri, 


We are rather glad to hear that Fremont 
is not fond of the “stern realities” of war, 
We have had enough of that under the wise 
management on the Potomac, 

Asa part of the “pomp” that Fremont is 
fond of, we suppose the “ body guard” is to 
be included. That body guard, however, has 
already vindicated itself at Springfield, where 
it charged from ten to twenty times it 
strength drawn up in battle array, and drove 
the rebels from the town. That it was not 
mere child’s play, that charge at 
but worthy to have been led by that lover of 
“pomp” and gorgeous trappings, Murat, is 
proven by a loss out of the 160 horsemen of 
51 men, killed, wounded and missing !— 
Among the officers of this body guard area 
number of the 200 officers whose commissions 
the War Department refuses to endorse, and 
who are considered unworthy to receive pay. 

Here is another of Gen. Thomas's charges, 
which recent events have also thrown some 
light upon :— 

A pontoon bridge has been erected across 
the Ohio river, by Gen. Fremont, at Paducah. 
A ferry boat, in a region where such boats 
are readily procured, would be just as effic- 
ent and much less expensive. 


A ferry boat!—why not say at once two 
flat boats and a scow, such as were employed 
at Ball’s Bluff? Doubtless had Fremont 
been in Gen. Stone's place, the wretched and 
incompetent spendthrift, and ruthless cutter 
of entangling red-tape, would have thrown s 
pontoon bridge across the Potomac! Alas! 
we see he has built another bridge—a trestle 
one across the Osage! instead of trusting to 
Providence in case of a defeat, as abler gene- 
rals do, 

But hear the wise—and this time prophetic 
—en. Thomas again. He is speaking of 
Fremont's forces at Tipton:— 


As soon as I are | a gy pe! A 
ral encampments at Tipton, / ¢ 
opinion that the forces there assembled could 
not be moved, as scarcely any means of trans 
portation were visible. I saw Gen. Hunter, 
second in command, and conversed 
with him. He stated that there was great 
confusion, and that Gen. Fremont was utter 
ly incompetent; that his own division was 
creatly scatiered, and the force there present 
defective in many respects; that he if 
required 100 wagons, but that he was under 
poe vom to march that day, and some of his 
troops were already — on a Sa 
$ Ci y regiment (Ellis’s 
| Hi ivalry regiment ( ) ean, 1 
| men had to carry their cartridges im = 
vest nee ng on on | 
| day's march from Jeffe — wn heavy 
rain which fell, the cartridges were. 
| ed This march to Tipton (35 miles) ¥¥ 





| indifferent arms, but no equi 


made on a mud road, heavy and cow A 
rains, and parallel to the railroad a é 


little distance from it. The troops were : 
rected by Gen. Fremont to march 
provisions or knapsacks, and without tase 
portation. A violent rain storm came 
and the troops were exposed to it all 
were without food for 24 hours, and to be 
food was received, the beef was found 
spoiled. 

Now, mark the above. 
} mas expressed the opinion * that the ia 
there assembled could not be mo 


General The 


A s 
General Hunter, we infer from Te ts 
said, thought so too. Hunter in 
pretty certain that he could neo antl 


getting thus far Gen. Hunter seemed 
think they had done marvels; Fremont - 
only ordering them to march without apt 
sions or knapsacks, but even getting UP : 
mud road, heavy and miry,” witha “ . 
rain storm” (doubtless Femont’s work als’ 
| for their express accommodation. Yes ww) 
| clear it was to Generals Thomas #n¢ Hust 
that “the forces assembled (at Tipton) a 
' not be moved.” 
And yet, wonderful to relate, they ¥* 
moved! This outrageously willful ~, 
who would not “ consult” with bis secome 





of? 
command—a thing “ never before! 
military annals,” since the last et 
. . ' 
| lutely did succeed in moving them- or, 


| write this, this incompetent and ine ue 
(general has actually done that WOR 
| wise man direct from Une remarkably € s 
campaign on the Potomac had said ¢ 
| be done, and is already at Springfiel 

ving been detained several days in ball psi 
bridge over the Osage, instead of econ 
‘ cally attempting to cross that river 2 
| flat boas and a scow! 

Why, there must be truth m the old 
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yer>—“ a fool for luck.” And the Adminis 
tration, it seems, hit it after all, in picking 
out a nataral born fool—one whose mind “is 
incapable of fired attention and strong con- 
wentration”—as one of the four Major-Gene- 
rals of the regular service. ‘Vo one will ac- | 
cuse the commanders on the Potomac of 
being incapable of “ fired attention and strong 
concentration”—euch men for firedneas and 
concentration in one place, have not often 
been surpassed. Bat, speaking seriously, 
does not this sage Adjutant-General know 
that Napoleon said, in effect, that an army 
which waite till all is ready, will never move. 
Has he never read the history of those famous 
Napoleonic campaigns, where men lay down 
on frozen ground, without tents, in the night, 
and got up to win victories on the morrow? 
Napoleon held that the more an army could 
be disembarrassed of all camp equipage, and 
the men taught to depend upon themselves in 
primitive fashion, the better for rapid and 
victorious war. How do the rebels manage 
to make such rapid movements as Price has 
made in Missouri, but by going prepared or 
unprepared ? 

But one word here as to Fremont's situa- 
tion. What was it? With his army as Gen. 
Hunter describes it, a hot cry was opened on 
him at Washington for not clearing Price out 
of Missouri. If he does not move, he is voted 
incapable. If he does move, fault is still 
found with him. He has moved—Price has 
been driven to the lower counties of Missouri 
—loes this make any difference in the hue 
and cry? Not a particle. 

As to Gen. Hunter, he complains that one 
of his two regiments was taken from him— 
leaving him only one, This general writes 
on one occasion, when ordered to march :— 

Tipton, Mo., Oct. 12, 1861. 

Colonel —I have received the general's or- 
der directing my division to move in the 
morning. But one-half of my division has 
yet reported. Col. Ellis’s Cavalry are with- 
out ammunition, cartridge-boxes, swords, pis- 
tols, and great-coata, and many of them are 
greatly in want of clothing. 

The men of the Indiana batteries are in 
want of great-coata, clothing and ammuni- 
tion. Requisitions have been sent in for am- 
bulances, but they have not been furnished. 
Some of our mules are unshod, and we shall 
have them lame and unserviceable, unless 
we can be furnished with portable forges and 
blackamith’s tools, About fifty tents are 
needed for the division. As we shall have to 
send our teams back for provisions afver four 
days’ march, we should not leave here with 
lesa than 60,000 as we cannot calcu- 
late on their return in than fifteen days 
to our camp, even if we should remain sta- 
tionary at the end of our four days’ march. 

The cavalry nt has not a wagon, and 
Col. Palmer’s and Col. Blond’s have neither 
of them sufficient for their ; 

To enable us to move efficiently we need 
at least 100 wagons and the ambulances al- 
ready ordered to be — to the division 
by the general commanding. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servan D. Hunter, 

Major-General commanding. 

Of course, they “needed” all the above, in 
one sense—not a doubt of it. But if Fremont 
had waited for them, he would be at Tipton 
to this day. With red-tape officials in St. 
Louis balking him at every step—with Go- 
vernment officials at Washington apparently 
anxious to trip him up—with the eastern 
press howling at his back for an adyance— 
he had nothing to do but go forward, if the 
men went barefoot and in their shirts. As 
t the “60,000 rations” that Gen. Hunter 
speaks of, probably they found them along 
their route—and if they did, under the cir- 
cumstances, who can blame them? They 
doubtless gave receipts to Union men for all 
they took, and the Government is bound to 
reimburse the loyal sufferers. 

As to the charges relative to corruption in 
the buying of blankets, arms, &c., we say no- 
thing, because we yet know very little. We 
have as vet scarcely the charges—mainly mere 
outlines of charges—and almost nothing of the 
defence. Things generally look a little dif- 
ferent after both sides are heard—and Gen. 
Thomas is evidently a prosecuting attorney, 
nota judge. He gives us Gen, Curtis’s and 
Gen, Hunter's opinion of Fremont, but he 


does not cive us that of Gen. Sigel, or 
that of Gen. Sturgis, or that of Gen. 


McKinstry. His inquiries seem to have lain 
in the mos: part among those whom Fremont 
had offendel—-perhaps Fremont’s friends 
could have afforded some satisfactory expla- 
nations 

We have alluded to the criminality of pub 


wants, and whether it comes from the hands 
of a simpleton and « spendthrifi, or of a wise 
and coonomical man, it is the one thing, of 
all others, that we cannot afford to dispense 
with. 


Pennsylvania and the War. 


We have at length something official rela 
tive to the number of troops raised in the 
Keystone State. We learn from a responsi 
ble source that the facts as stated below are 
“ substantially correct.” 

Under the first or three months’ requisition, 
Pennsylvania furnished 25 regiments, num- 
bering in the aggregate 20,175 men. The 
term of service of these expired in July last. 

Of the regiments enlisted for three years, 
or during the war, she has now in the ser- 
vice :— 


3O Regiments, of which 6 are rifle Regiments, and 
6 Companies of infantry, numbering 55,407 
6 Regiments of cavalry, numbering 6,628 
1 Regiment and 3 Companies of artillery, 
pumbecring 1,545 
making an aggregate in service of 68,580 
If to this be added the men of Pennsyl- 
vania enlisted in Western Virginia, in 
the District of Columbia volunteers, 
in the Maryland brigade, in regiments 
along the nerthera border of the state, 
and in Philadelphia for regiments of 
other states, estlinated at 6,400 
the above aggregate of men gow in 


service la swollen to 69,980 


In addition to the above Pennsylvania has 
29 Regiments and 6 Companies of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery preparing for the field. 
Of these she has now tn camp, ready to go 
into active service, 


9 Regiments of infantry, numbering 4,423 
3% Regiments of cavalry, numbering S,4l4 
making an addition of 12,837 
to the 60,980 
—now in service, 
and showing Jbaneylranians actually in 
the field to the number of 82,817 
When the remaining 17 Regiments and 6 
Companies, numbering 18,2353 
men, now preparing, shall be ready to 
enter the service, which Is expected 
will be accomplished within the next 
six weeks, —-- 
It will appear that Pennsylvania's contri- 
bution to the war (exclusive of the 
20,175 three months’ men) will be 101,070 


The Quota of men to be furnished by 
Pennsylvania for the army of 500,000 is 
75,000 men. It will be seen that the num- 
ber already in the service, and ready for 
service in camp, is 76,417—or 1,417 above our 
quota—without counting the 6,400 men esti- 
mated to have enlisted in the service of 
other states. 

But Pennsylvania is not stopping with 
doing her duty. She has a force of 15,253 
men in addition, preparing for the field, and 
which force, it is thought, will be ready in 
six weeks. And, with over 100,000 men in 
the field, Pennsylvania thinks she will be 
entitled, as of old, to her proud claim of 
being 

Tue Keystone or Tue Feperat Ancn! 


THE QUAKER COUNTIES. 

The following fact is officially stated rela- 
tive to the enlistment of volunteers in Penn 
sylvania :— 

Notwithstanding the social and religious 
organization of our communities renders a 
vast portion of our people conscientious on 
the subject of bearing arms against their fel- 
low-men in any cause or for any purpose, 
in Philadelphia, Delaware, Montgomery, 
Bucks and Chester counties, where the Qua 
ker sentiment and religion to a large extent 
prevail, the enlistment of men was immense 
—and in counties also where the Mennonite 
sect numbersa vast portion of the population, 
the same energy was manifested to swell our 
army and contribute financially to the sup- 
port of the government. 

We do not believe there ever was a war 
in which the Quakers and other peace men 
enlisted so largely and heartily as in the 
present one. We have heard of one member 
of the socicty of Friends who got up a regi- 
ment at his own expense. These men are 
as much friends of peace as ever they were 
but they know that we shall never have any 
lusting peace in this country, until we put 
down this faithlass and unprincipled rebel- 





lishing to the world an official Report, con- 
taining the information that this Report con- 
tains, With another consideration of a simi- ! 
lar character, we will close these remarks. 
Gen. Fremont is in the field—in front of | 
He is accused of acting in disre 


the enemy. 
rules of the service. /s this mode 


gard of the 


of attacking him in accordance with the ruies 


of the service? Is it in accordance with those | 
tules to sen! the Adjutant General to the 
headqnarters of a Major General in order to 
consult his subordinate officers and intelli- 
gent civilians as to his military ability—and, 
having made up a long, one-sided record 
against him, expressed in the severest terms, 
to publish it in the newspapers’ Is this 
milit®y? Vs this promotive of proper dis 
cipline + 

We know not what others may think— 
bat we can surmise what the great heart of 
the country will say to such proceedings 
We think it will strike thousands as it does 
Us, that such measures savor of a predeter 
Mined purpose to condemn Fremont, whether 
Worthy or unworthy. It will be difficult to 
make large numbers of intelligent men be 
lieve that his Proclamation—and more parti- 
ularly the applause it met with—are not 
Teally at the bettom of the whole wretched 
business. Whether this view be correct or 
hot, it will be extensively held. For thou 
Sands will say that, if Fremont be incon pe- 
tent, his incompetency will soon make itself 
manifest in the field; while, if competent, | 
we can well afford to pardon him some 
‘rrors in overlooking or over-riding the 
rouune of the service, and a little love of 
pomp—granting that such things exist, of 
which we are by no means convinced. Svc- 
Ce IN THE Frey is what the country 





lion. Col. Baker's father was a Friend; and 
Lieutenant Colonel Wistar (wounded at Ball's 
Biull, of a well-known Quaker family of this 
city 


LOW PRICES. 

A correspondent in Reynolds, Ind., under 
date of Oct. 21, says 

Everything here in the shape of provisions 
is very low. Corn is selling for 15 cents per 
bushe, oats from 124 to 15 cents, wheat 75 
cents, potatoes 15 cents a bushel, beans 75 
cena, butter 6} cents a pound, eggs 5 cents a 
dozen, beef 3 to 4 cents per pound, pork 4 
cents, &c. Fat cattle rate at $1,50 to $2.00 
per 100 pounds gross, hogs $2,50 per 100 
poucds gross, and everything else in about 
the same ear ion, and all in the greatest 
abundance. If you want to live cheap and 

*t fat, come out to Indiana; and if you 
should happen to escape the ague, you are 
all right 

If our friend had not Jet fall that last un- 
fortunate remark about tife ague, we don't 
know but that we would have packed up 
and gone West inmediately. For everything 
in Philadelphia, except the wheat, is about 
three to four times the above prices. Pota- 
toes, for instance, are 60 cents a bushel—but- 
ter 25>—beef 12 to 14 cents, &c. When we 
go West, however, we shall probably give 
the preference to some town that is * no great 
shakes” of a place, even if we are not entirely 
euited in other respects. 


Freeners—In answer to a recent question 
by a subscriber, a gentleman of this city ir- 
forms us that he has ferrets for sale; the 
price being ten dollars a pair, with instruc- 
tions how Ww feed them, &c. Any ktter sent 
to us will be banded w the gentleman in 
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and its poupie, its ladies especially, intelligent 
even for Now England. 


RETIREMENT OF GEN, SCOTT. 

The veteran head of the army has at longth 
concluded to retire from the position he has 
80 long adorned. In a letter to the Secretary 
of War, dated Oct. Sist, he says:— 


For more than three years I have been an- 
able, from a hurt, to mount a horse or walk 
more than a fow at a time, and that 
with much pain. Other and new infirmitics, 
dropsy and vertigo, ndmonish me that a re- 
pose of mind and bedy, with the appliances 
of surgery and medicine, are necessary to add 
a little more te a life already protracted much 
beyond the ureval span of man. 

t is under such circumstances, made dou- 
bly painful by the unnatural and unjust rebel- 
lion now ng in the southern eta 
#0 late prosperous and happy Union, that 1 | , 


am compelled to vest that my name be 
red on the list of army officers retired 
active service, 


right this a is founded = an absolute 
t gran a recent act of Con I 
am entirely at Tibert to say that it te with 
deep regret that I withdraw myself in these 


be highly conscientious in the performance of 
every duty and of unrivalled activity and per- 
severance 

And to you, Mr. Secretary, whom I now 
officially address for the last time, I beg to 
acknowledge my many obligations for the 
uniform high consideration | bave received 
at your hands, and have the honor to remain, 
sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

ed] Winrix.y Scorrt. 


A noble and beautiful letter that! 
At a special meeting of the Cabinet, Gen. 


of oar | lived learned all they 


4 : 








We recently received the About the only portion of Gen. Stone's 
epistle from Woodstock, Vermont :— official report which bears upom the fast 
GunTLEMEN:—We cannot receive your | Sunder on the Potomac, is the following pe- 
most excellent paper from week to week, | «raph :— 
without writing you how much It is prized After Col. Devens’ 
us We know that the arduons datics of Maher want to the faid end 
leave them but little time to attend to matter of regret to me 
correspondents aside from their contribu-| Of what offltere cad me 
tora, but our note shall be brief. Your stories the care of 
cannot be excelled. “The Mystery” was in: | {** penta, 
its title . Your 
is one we have seen whose 
have not as it were, with 
wind. A fair and impartial account 
of the war and its principal actors is by you 


out by the patriot's blood and the nation's 


knew of war in war 
taelf, ’ 


Comranative Loss 0 ran or Tax Untom 


anv Renet, Forces —The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser gives a list of the actions 
so far, with the loases in killed, wounded, 
and, prisoners. ‘The record sums up as fol- 


momentous times, from the o of @ Pret | i ws 

dent who has treated me with distinguished 

kindness and courtesy—whom I know, upon UNION, 

much personal intercourse, to be patriotic, | Killed, 060, Wounded, 2,061; Prisoners, 2.374 
without sectional partlalities or prejudices, to onan 


Killed, 4,040; Wounded 1,004, Prisoners, 2,404, 
These figures, however, do not include the 


killed and wounded of scouting parties, of 
which there is no offitial record. 


SHODDY. 


FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING PoOaT, 


Mr. Kditor:—1 notice in your paper of 


Oct. Sth, an article on “Shoddy,” which, 





tar” TO EDITORS. Faitors ee the above one insertion, or condense the material por- 
| be entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy 
of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. 








THOSE BLANKETS. 
The following is one of General Thomas's 
charges against General Fremont :— 


Captain Edward M. Davis, a member of 
his staff, received a contract by the direct or- 
der of General Fremont for blankets They 
were examined by «a board of army officers, 
consisting of Captain Hendershott, 4th Artil- 
lery ; Captain Harris, Commissary of Subsist- 
ence, onl Captain Turnley, Assistant Quarter- 
master. The blankets were found to be made 
moatly of cotton, and to be rotten and worth- 
leas. Notwithstanding this decision, they 
were purchased and given to the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the hospital. 


In answer to this, Mr. Davis, who is now 
in Philadelphia, publishes a card in which 
he says 

1. That General Fremont did not give him 
any contract for blankets, or anything else 

2. That he is not an officer of General Fre 
mont’s body guard, 

3%. That he is an Assistant Quartermaster 
General, regularly appointed Premdent 
hancoln, “by and with the advice and con 
The following is Mr 


l 'y 


sentof the Senate,” 
Davis's card 


Puri aperrnta, Oct, 41, 1861 
To Brigadier-General L. Thomas, Adjutant 
General U.S. Army 

It is important [ should correct, without 
delay, some errors in’ reference to myself, 
Secretary of War, under date of October 2s, 
1861 

General Fremont did not give me any con 
tract for blankets, or for anything else Asa 
regularly appointed Assistant Quartermaster, 
by the President nominated, and, by and 
with the advice and conseyt of the Senate, 
appointed by him, (as my coMmission states,) 
I presume I was legally competent, and, by 
law, bound, to make such purchases as my 
commanding General ordered me to do, The 
blankets you refer to were a portion of my 
purchases, The “ Board” that condemned 
them did report that they were “rotten and 
worthless.” When the report reached Gene 
ral Fremont he sent for me, and, expressing 
great displeasure, required that the blankets 
should be returned. Lassured him that there 
must be some mistake in the report, and re- 
quested him to suspend his approval of it 1 
reexamined the samples by which the goods 
were bought, found them not to be rovten and 
worthless, but, commercially speaking, sound’ 
As some of the goods cost not much over a 
dollar a blanket, and the lot, on an average, | 
about $1.40 each, as near as I can remember, | 
and were part cotton, they could not be as 
strong or as serviceable as goods Composed 
ouly of wool, and costing from three to four 
dollars each 
Although mortified by the report, I was 
satisfied the purchase was a good one, that 
the goods were sound, and that if they wonld 
not suit for one purpose they would for some 
other, where they were equally needed by the 
Department. | mapilested my opinion with 
some earnestness to those with whom I « ame 
in contact, made a written report to the Ge 
neral of my view of the affair, and neked 
that a committee of merchants should be ap 
pointed W examine tue blankets, Whilst the 
commanding Geveral had my request us der 
cons'Jeration, one of the “ Board’ who had 
condemned them, came to my office, and said 
to me, the Board of survey would like the 
General WwW allow them to reexamine the 
goods, This was graated by the General, and 
4 DEW SUrVeY Was oruered by Assiwant Adju 
ta t-General Keiton. I was present, and we 
found Uhat whilet some Of the blankets, t. Ose 





question. 


which I find in your “yy report to the | 


owest priced ones could. 
the Board who seemed to have the most ob 
jection to receivin 

meant by the mss 


I was sure his motive was goo, for his anxie 


pounds, and to be army standard in size, 

The 
of the arm 
standard blankets will be for the coming six 


I do not know what the second report was, 


second inspection, by the Assistant Quarter- 
master, Who was at the head of the Clothing 
Department, that I could pow have a receipt 
for tne blanketa, and that they had been 
issued, I considered the affair satisfactorily 
settled. I do not know that they were not 
sent to the hospital, but upon a fuller exam 
ination, T think it will be found that they 
| were not. Tut even if they were, 1 do not 
see that this should refleet diserestit upon those 
engaged in the trausaction, 

} In Exhibit IL, published by you, I find my 
} name in the list as one of the officers in the 
jbody-guard. From your report [ infer that 
| your information comes from the Paymaa 
ter’s office. It is entirely incorrect, as you 
jmay ascertain from Col, Andrews, if you 





pane per pair, could not be torn by ua, the 
One member of 


them, said that what he 
“ rotten,” in the original 
report, was, “ not fit for soldiers in the field.” 


ty was that each soldier should have an all 
wool blanket, not to weigh less than four 


lankets were as well suited to the use 
during the last three months as 


but as IT was informed some days after the 


upon Gen, McClellan. 


read to the General the following order 


On the Ist day of November, A. D., IN61, 


Winfleld Seott is ordered to be placed, and 
hereby is placed upon the list of retired off 
cers of the army of the United States, with 
out reduction in his current pay, subsistence 
or allowances. 

The American people will hear with sad 
ness nnd deep emotion that Gen, Seott has 
withdrawn from the active contra of the 
army, while the President and the unanimous 
Cabinet express their own and the nation's 
sympathy in his personal affliction, and their 
profound sense of the itaportant public see 
viecs rendered by him to his country during 
his long and brilliant career, among which 
will ever be vratefully distinguished his faith 
ful devotion to the Constitution, the Union 
and the flay, when nesailed by a parricidal re 
bellion 
[Signed] Annanaw Lincons 


Gen, Seott acknowledged the above com- 
pliment in the warmest tormes—and the Dre 
fien, MeClellan in 


mica of the 


sident responded thereto 


accepting “the command of the at 


| think proper to inquire of him ere | United States” pays a fitting tribute to his 
ean only account for the misstatements be oceans He concludes hi v 
you have made in reference to myself, from eee ee . chi 
| the fact that when you were in St. Louisa I neral order” as follow 
) was confined to my bed, and that you pre While we regret his loos, there is one thing 
| sumed from the re ports you saw and heard, | we cannot regret the broivhtexample he has 
that you had the whole truth before you in [jen for our emulation. Let ua al bepe and 


reference to these affatr 
| Very respectfully, 

Kk. M. Davis, 
Assistant Quartermaster, 


| Just to think of Adjutant General Thomas 
He thought he had 
got hold of one of Fremont’s appointments, 


making such a blunder 


pray that his declining year may be passed 
HEL peu and bh appiness, and that they may 
be cheercd by the success of the country and 
the cause he has fought forand loved ae well 
Beyond that, let use do mething that can enue 
him to blash for us lat lefeat of the 
army he has #0 long commanded embitter his 


last yours, but let our victories Uluminate the 


jand it turns out to be one of President Line | (lose Of @ lite so grand 
coln’s' Mr. Davis's statement bears on the menee oe cates . me L . ‘ 
| face of it, the evidence of its being the simple tae — - 
truth—and so one important charge is dis 
A Covriiment,-Col, Evans, who com 


| posed of, 


A-New Frac of the Southern 
papers suggest that the Confederacy should 
dweard the Stars and Stripes altogether A 
fing like that used by Koskiuseo, when 
fighting the battles of freedom in Poland, 
is proposed—a plain blue field, with a white 
eagle, 


Sone 





We would sugyest ared field, with a turkey 


manded the rebels at Dbalis DBhalfl, was mack 
on the fleld * 


a grand vietory with 2.500 men, overa L nien 


@ brigadier for having achieves 
force of ten Unousand.” 
men fought like sy th stil 

The rebels, with their usual modesty, alec 
Claim the capture by their forces of six rifled 


cannon, although our troops had only one 


: rifled gun in the fleld, with two howitzers, 
buzzard; though the “blue” field might indeed . 
; which latter were thrown into the Potoma 
be considered emblematical of that condition 
which the love of whiskey so frequently . 
Y ' y *© frequently re Luk Prosante KReason—Many “ intelli 
duces the rebels to. As forthe tur! ey buzzard ' ’ 
‘Tyent ventlemen” of St. Louls, ace ording to 


ne bird could be more appropriate. It ia a 
genuine southern bird, and is extreme ly fond 


of Charleston and other ultra secession loca 


says further that we of the loyal states bave 





we ghing from five Ww six and three quarters 


but a faint conception of things in Missouri. 


Adjutant General Thomas, think that Gen 


Fremont is not sufflciently juamnted with 


Bes . the “stern realities” of war. Probably this 
lie j the , = al p a> 
lilies des, the Union has already appro is the renvon that certain members of the 
priated the eagle, as wel! as the stares and cabinet have been keet » “4 fire in bis 
stripes, It would be to bow to a northern rear,” ; : 
ea 
idew to take the eagle for an emblem: while 
the turkey-buzzard lias not been apy ropria Ban Taste —-Some our daily contem- 
ted by any nation The tastes and habits of poraris style the Naval Expedition the 
‘ ’ ! : 
the turkey buzza also render it an appr Gireat Armada, considering the object and 
priate embiem for the rebel conthieveracy fate of a former Great Arinada, it seems to 
us in very questionable taste 
tH A Missouri sebecriber cot lone since 
wrote us that he had sold a lot of cattle “on GesenaL Hocstos —It is reported both 
condition that Fremont whipped Price.” He | from Nashville and Galveston, that “old San 


Jacinw” is dead Probably the declaring 
himself a rebel killed his 





Scott's request was acceded to, and the com- 
mand of the Army unanimously devolved 
At 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, the Cabinet again waited upon the 
President, and attended him to the residence 
of Gen, Seott. On being seated, the President 


upon hia own application to the President of 
the United States, Brevet Lieutenant General 


That is, our 2.000) 


with one exception, was very correct. It 
eal that the fine “stuff” that accumulates 
in the lining of coats is “ shoddy,” which I 
beg to correct by saying that it is the flocks 
that is fulled into the cloth on the back part 
of it that ruba off, not the shoddy, as the 
writer of that article suppores. The shoddy 
ia twisted into the thread (and in fine eloth 
very little of it), so that it fs imposible to 
rab out, [know that the public in general 
think that it is the shoddy that rubs out In 
stead of the flocks, Thave had a great deal 
of experience ina “shoddy” faetory, and I 
will say that “shoddy” is indispensables in 
certain kinds of work, while at the same time 
itis a nuisance ia some other kinda, if used 
In satinets it does the most good, 
You 
remarks as you think 
Jaen HAnniaon 


tuo freely 
na it gives a solidness to the thread 
these few 
Yours, &e., 


may tine 
proper 


henrico Woollen Fiueltory, N.Y 

Tun Navat Exvrorrion — The expedi 
tion started from Fortress Monroe on Paes 
day morning, of last week The following 


order Was vent out with the commanders of 
the fore es acootmnpanying the expedition 

Wan Derantwesr, Oot 14, lead 

In coaducting military operations 
Within states declared by the proclamation 
of the President to be jin a state of Inseurree 


Bir 








| tien, you will rvern youre! f ' far as per 
sone held to eervies under the laws of such 
slates are concerned, by the principles of the 
letter vidressed by me to Major General 
Butler on the Soth of May amd! the sth of 
August, copies of which are herewith fur 
} nished to you. A pecial directions, adapted 
to special circutmetance cannol be given, 
1 es ho omuet be referred te your own disere 
ths n ae Commandine-dieneral of the expedi 
}tion. You will, however, in general avail 
yourself of the “et f any preraonma, 
| Whether fuyitives from labor « whe 
| mony offer them to the N sional Government; 
you will employ wh persons in such ser- 


| they may be fitted tor, either as oF 


( uinelances 


Vieos te 


| linary employes I special « 


jseerm ter requis amy olher Capacity, 
with such orranizatior n 4, COM pa 
fies, or otherwis ws you deem most bene 
fleial to the sery ‘This, however, not to 
trean a general arming of them for military 
| worvies ou wll assure all loyal masters 
that Congress w provide just compensa 


tion to them for the tow of the services of 
the per cemployed — Lt is beliewed that 
the course thus indicated will best secure the 
substantial rights of loyal masters and the 
benefita tothe United States of the services 
of all disposed to support the Government, 
while tt avoids all interference with the social 
systems of local institutions of every state, 
beyond that which insurrection makes una 
voidable, and which a restoration of peace 
ful relations to the Union, under the Conati 
tution, will immediately remove 
Respes thully 
Siwos CAMPION, 

Secretary of War 

W. SikKM AN, Com 
the Southern coast. 


ns 


Brigadier Genera! ‘T 
manding expedition & 


Gienenat James LL Lane, of Kansas, has 
made « requisition upon the War Department 


for u corps of engipeers and sappers and mi- 
ners. ‘The Department, however, does not 
recownize hia aathority as commander of a 


brigacle, and refuses to honor his requisition, 





tM (Only shoe that never wears out 





~The rich Irish broene 

tr” lf Adam and Eve got married before 
they were a year old, and the veteran Parr 
buckled with a widow at 120, bachelors and 
spinsters may wed at any age they like, and 
dud shelter under great names for either early 
marriages or late. 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR. 
A LOVE sone. 


BY CER AUTOR OF “P0mR BALIF AR, ORFTL EUAN. 





Year ofter year the cowslipe fl) the weedow, 
Year afier year the skytarks thrill the str 
Tear after year, ip sanshine of in shadow 
Rollie the world round, love, and finds us as we 
were 


Year after year, a sure as birds returning 
Or Geld Sowers’ hjossoming above the wintry 


mould, 
Year after year, in work, of mirth, of mourning, 
Leve @Rh love's youth, that never cen grow 
old 


Sweetheart and ladygelove, queen of boyieh par 
whom, 
Strong hope of manhood, content of age be 


gue, 
Loved in 0 hundred ways, coch in « different & 
ehion, 
Yet loved supremely, solely, a we cannet love 
wave one 


Dearest and bonnicst! though blanched those 
curting tresses, 
Though loose clings the wedding ring to that 
thin hand of thine, 
Brightest of all eyes the eye that love expresses ' 
Sweetest of all lipe the lips long since klesed 
mime ' 


Bo jet the world go round with all ity right> and 
sinning. 
It mad shout o'er fancied ble ite bowl o'e@ 
plearares part 
That which it calle love's end to ur wae love's 


beginning . 
I clasp erme about thy neck and love thee to 
the last 


WHO ARE HAPPIEST? 


“Well, Mary, you have had large experi- 
ence of life; you began early in the families 
of the poor, and by fidelity to your duties and 
an ambition to perform them well, you have 
passed upward, and for years have spent your 
whole me as monthly nurse in familics of 
wealth, position, aod refinement Now, ac 
cordiag to your olwervation, whe are the hap 
pleat people 

“ Mechanic,’ feiilies, 
little fore handed.” 

The anewer was given with such 
hows, and so unhesitatingly, that the mind of 
the worthy woman must bave been made 
up on matare reflection, and with easy deci 
mon 

The answer merits the profound attention 
of every intelligent parent, and is exceeding 
ly suggestive, The dinlogue took place un 
der the circumstances narrated, and without 
assent or denial, «trong reasons may be given 
for the correctnes of the old woman's reply 
A lady wakd to us, just about twenty years 


ma'am, who are a 


prompt 


finds no troubl>, when business reverses ome 
upon a community, in deciding to take in ra! 
while the storm is yet in the distance. He 
begins to economize, and has got used to it 
before his neighbors have been able to bring 
their minds to « decision that It must be done; 
for few people like to come down, and rather 
protract the struggle to keep up sppearances, 
in the hope that the times will get better, and 
they need not make any change 
how wearily the days pase away, when one 
is waiting for the hard times to go by, when 
the meanwhile is spent in painful make shifts, 
sulterfuges, temporary expedients, and heart 
aching sacrifices’ 

Incomputable are the drawa oul agonies of 
merehantsand bankers and brokers, of clerks, 
and all salaried persons, in bard times, or 
even in monetary shocks, which may occur 
in any week of any year. During these, all 
domestic happiness, peace, and comfort must 
be eaten out, and they live a year's suffering in 
a week, Not so with the “fore handed me 
chanic.” He bows before the storm of crises 
with the facility of the reed, and while the 
angry elements rage above, lies in quict com 
posure, with the sweet consciousness of per 
fect safety. There is another element of hap 
news in our “fore handed mechanic " while 
he and his wife worked into each other's 
hands, they grew to love each other more in 
their mutual efforts for bettering their condi 
tion, It was a happiness to them to help one 
another, w save labor and trouble to each 
other, and their children gradually grew up 
imbibing the same epiritand temper and fee! 
ings; nothing wasa trouble to them which 
in the least saved trouble or money to father 
and mother; on the contrary, it was a pride 
and « pleasure and an ambition to save, to 
help, and to practice self-denial, In the hope 
of an easier future, which to all was becoming 
more apparent every day. Hence the happi 
ness! 

We see a man every Sunday, who said to 
his newly-married daughter last year —" My 
child, go and get you a house for fifteen thou 
sand dollars, and 1 will furnish it for you.” 
After traversing the city for a month, abe 
said —“ Father, I can't find any house that 
will make us comfortable for loss than twenty 
thousand; can't you get it for us!" 

He gave ber the title deed; ordered Sloan 
to put down the carpets, and Meeks to supply 
the furniture; Houghwout made the china, 
Tiffany the silver, Mercier the upholstery, and 
Herrian the etceteras of the kitchen, pantry, 
laundry, ete. In short, everything was pro 
cured to her hand, without even the trouble 
of choosing 
Hut think you, reader, that this young wo 
man, at the moment of her taking posession 
of it all, and in any month later, experienced 
as sweet a satisfaction as does any wife who 
has helped her husband to carn the money to 
purchase their first Brussels carpet for their 
“best room’ Not a bit of it' To get a 








ago, that her husband, then deceased, allow 
ed her twenty thousand dollars a year to 
spend in Paria, while he pulled the political 
wires at Washington as a Senator © But 1| 
was not happy, because politios was an idol | 
before me 
ry a public man again.” 

The retorns of the Registrar General of 
France show that the middle classes live an 
average of eleven year longer than day labor 
ers and the poor 

Our own obeervation telle u* that the sons 
and daughters of the wealthiest scldom leave 


I never could be induoed to mar 


heirs to reach maturity, unless those heirs, by 
reverses, had to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, and shove the plane or wield the axe | 
or speed the plough Mechanics usually be | 
gin life poor, aod when both husband and 





they soon unite in their aime, armtations, in 
dustrics, and eoonomics, with the result of a! 
They 


1) yj" n 


| 
wife have a goo! share of common sense. | 
' 


gradual increment of their substance 
live ina iain, unostentationus atid 

sive way 
that they are saved the expense of aping 
them in style of living, and saved, too, the 
eating antieties and cutting mortifications of 
that most unwlee and most unfortunate class 


The high are so high above them, 


of persons who make their whole extstence 
an extended torture, weary effort to 
Climb into a sphere in 
ver moved, the frequent, frequent canse of 
the ead wreck of family happinoes i 


in the 
which they have ne 





The clase above notioed, instead of wasting 
their attention and their energies in this dines 
tion, expend them on the furtherance of 
their fortune, in the Improvement of their pe 
cuntary condition, by curbing inmmoderate 
desires. They are not disturbed by any envy 
toward neighbors who seem to be getting 
along faster Uhan they are. they derive a quiet 
happiness in knowing that all they have is 
paid for; that they have gone nobody's se 
curity, Now and then when they see some 
thing which would greatly add to their sub- 
stantial comfort, or would save labor, or pro 
tect furniture or clothing, and they have not 
the means of paying for it, there is a sweet 
ness t) them in saving and even in practicing 
self denials, until the money is not only earn 
ed but in hand, ready to purchase cn “ the 
best terms for cash” And the very fact that 
they have gotien it for less than those who 
did not pay in band, gives additional satisfac 
tion ; for the difference in price is that much 
money got without having to work for it 
Trey bring the article home, and talk about 
its price, and look at it, and turn it over and 
over again, and appropriate it to ils uses with 
a quiet enjoyment which of itself is worth 
money; and that is the last of it, while the 
neighbor who bought on credit, begins, ser 
a short time, to count the days when it is wo 
be paid for, and as the period comes nearer, 
the uneasiness becomes greater, and with jt, 
actual disquictude. Later on, bills receivable 
are Bot met as was expected, then come irri. 
tahon and anxiety. The children see it; the 
wife sees it; ali know the cause, and peace 
and happiness and quict do not dwell in that 
household; and long before the purchased 
article is paid for, the pleasure of possession 
or display has been caten up, while there is 
more bitternem ib sore 

The “fore-handed mechanic,” who has the 
decision to resist the purchase of any coveted 


thing aa « gift ix pleasant, is gratifying, but to 
obtain it by mutual individual effort, especial 
ly Uf it has cost some selfdenial, is a sweet 
delight, to which the pampered child of for- 


But ob! | 


MILITARY SCIENCE: 


|\THB OLD AND THE NEW. 
| The present system of tactice—that is, the 
rapid over the slow—ts bat « return to the 
| ald style of combat; and we find that as the 
| change of fashion is but « repetition of the 
| old, so in military affairs there in in the use 
of the bayonet « return to the hand to- hand 
| conflict of ancleat days It is quite strange 
to note how the eclence of war has been con 
trolled, and even shaped, by the notions and 
prejudices of men. There bas not been « 
great mind in military service for the last 
eighteen centuries, who has not left bis mark 
on his age. One important fact has been ex 
tablished by the experience of ages, whatever 
may be the reaches of military sclence—per 
sonal strength and phyrical power will 
turn the seale, The only exceptions to this 
rule are found in the campaigns of Caesar 
| with the Gaula. For instance, the ancient 
Athenians were considered a match with the 
Persians at one to ten; and at Marathon ten 
thousand of the former routed one hundred 
thousand of the latter in a pitched battle; 
yet one Spartan, owing to his superiority of 
nerve and vigor, was equal to six Athenians, 
as the latter in time learned to their cost 
In ancient deys a tolerable substitute for ar 
tillery was found in chariots of war, which 
were as fearful then as a battery would be at 
present. Alexander the Great, carrying out 
his father's syetem, got a new idea in the fa 
mous Macedonian Phalanx, This was a body 
of veterans, whose march was in close co 
lumna of wedge shape, and whose charge at 
the close of an action was irresistible, With 
thirty thousand of such troops, aided by levies 
among the conquered, Alexander subdued 
one-half of Aria, and penetrated to what is 
now lHiritish India. In three battles the Per 
sian Empire was destroyed, and in one of 
these actions three handred thousand were 
anid to have been slain. After this era, the 
Phalanx fell into disuse. The use of ele- 
phanta, so common in India, even to a late 
day, never got in vogue in other nationa.— 
Pyrrhus, the Epirote, in bis-tvasion of Italy, 
at first terrified the Romane with a equadron 
of these animals, whose charge of ivory bayo- 
nets had never been heard of before. Twice 
the invaders triumphed, though at such ex 
pense of blood that their leader remarked 
that one more such vietory would ruin him. 
At the next battle the Romans assailed the 
elephants with fire-balla, whose blaze drove 
the excited beasts upon their mastera, and 
the result was their entire defeat. This we 
find finely hit off in one of Macaulay's lays of 
ancient Kome 








‘And Appenines’ gray vuliure 
Shall have anoble feast, 

(in the fat and on the eyes 
Of the hage carth shaking beast.” 


The ancient Greeks advanced to the charge 
with solemn step, chanting their war-song. 
The sling was used by skirmishers, but re 
gulars flung thelr Javelina, and then trusted 





tune must be forever a stranger. The editor 
will feel rewarded for writing this, if it shall 
persuade one subscriber to determine to give 
each son a good trade; and that each daugh- 
ter shall feel it her duty to waitupon ber mo 

ther, to learn to keep house economically, to 
prepare a sumptuous meal, to spread an ap 

petizing table, to cut and make her own gar 

menia, and thus be worthy of a good hus 

hand, and be able to help him. d/ala Jour 
wal of Health 


Karise Onn'’s Compantons A 
told of a French Zouave who was asked his 
Englieh soldiers afler the Cri 

“Ah,” anid he, “set them 


elory i 


opinion of the 
mean campaign 


well fod, and no man can fight better; but let 
them get into misery or distress, and no men 
know lees how to wet theaselves out of it 





Par example, our battalion was cocamped 
Eenwliah 
magnificent buck goat 


beside an regiment whieh had a] 


the cavalry horses of 
their army had ne forage, and the poor beast, | 
At this | 
| 


getting ne fruxl sickened and died 


time the soldiers that he belonged to where 
without rations to eat, or fire to warm them 
selves with; and what do yeu think they 
did Why, the y collected some boar ', made 


a coffin, and buried the back: my 


| 
mrade, 
and myself, shocked at such a waste of good | 
things, took the poor animal up that same | 
porole d Ke wr, we had three 
from hia coffin, delicious 
flesh for seven days, and for the rest of the 


good fires 


mesos from his 


campaign we slept upon his skin, which kept 
us from damp and saved us from sickness 
Now what do you think of the English so! 
dier afler such a piece of folly aa this’ I 
have my cst, | carry him on my sack, and he 
comes under the fire with me, as you may 
perceive from his having lost a fore foot 1 
love and nourish him, and he in return will, 
should there be a necessity, provide me with 
two daye’ good living.” 

Tue Ack or THe Gvaxo Derrosrra 
Mons. Boussingault, the celebrated French 
chemist, in a late paper contributed to the 
Academy of Science, shows that the ace of 
modern alluvions does not extend beyond 
historical times, whereas old alluvions date 
from the period immediately preceding that 
at which man first began to inhabit the 
earth; so that the guanws of cormorants, 
and other allied binds, which deposit guano, 
must have existed thousands of years be 
fore man, seeing that the lower layer of 
guano ts sometimes fifteen or twenty yards 
in depth, while the old alluvial crust above 
it, has a thickness of upwards of thre< 
yards 


Ca It bo suggested that « corps of spies 
should be organized by the Federal govern 
ment. Judging from the intimate acquain- 
tance that the rebels have with all our plans 
almuet as soon as they are formed, we should 
say Uhat the Federal government has already 
apies enough in its service to form a corps 
d armes, 

Ga” What eyes bas Rosecrans fixed on 


| was not even dreamed of 


to the well nerved arm and heavy sword. 

The Romans, who affected the graces but 
little, omitted the war-song and saved their 
breath for the eneounter—like the Greek, the 
javelin (palum) and the broad sword were 
their main weapons, while the buckler co 
vered the body. In attacking walled towna, 
the troops marched in close column, with 
their shields over their heads, like the shell 
This protected them while 

How offen does one meet 
in Casar’s commentaries, the term “ lestudine 
facto.” 

With the javelin and broad sword, and 
with a complement of cavalry, Rome con 
quered the largest part of the known world 


of a tortoise 
sapping the wall 


| down in an engagement ready prepared and | This seems wonderful when one realizes that 


all was done without the discharge of a mus 
ket, or even the snap of a percussion cap, 

that never a breach was made by siege guns, 
nora town “shelled.” and that one of the 
most perploxing features of modern surgery 
we refer to your 
shet wounds The horrors of ancient war 


fare transeend all estimate—generally no 
quarter was asked or given. “ Vere 


Hence the ama 


es 


became a Koman proverb 


| zing slaughter which accompanied the victo 


ries of Marius and Cwear, Prisoners, when 


| euffered to live, were sold inte slavery, and 


in later days were slaughtered in gladiatorial 


shows, even thousands being pitted against 


feach other in the Coliseum on a single oocca- 
sion, and butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” 


There were no military hospitals, and the 
wounded were left to periah, As their wounds 
were cuts instead of shots they generally bled 
to death, And as the labor of burial was 
commonly omitted, the wolf, the kite and vul 


ture finished the work 


* The kite Kaows well the loud, stern «well 
That bids the Romans close.” : 
The legionaries of ancient Rome were the 


most Vi erous troops the world has ever seen, 
Their labors would astonish even one of Na- 
poleen’s Old Guard, Each man was bis own 
chaplain, surgeon, and we might almost ddd, 
commissary. Besides helmet, greaves and 
cuirass of heavy brass, he bore a mixed up 
barnden of food and camp stuff of siaty pounds 

-in addition to this, the pi/ten was as heavy 
as a musket, to say nothing of the massive 
awonl The secret of the success of Roman 
arms was discipline, and the very name of an 
army, shows what its character 
must have been 


“ epercifus 


We cannot wonder that such troops became 
the terror of the world;—and yet we believe 
that even without artillery or musketry—but 
simply with the bayonet—the modern French 
army would drive them from the fleld, 
strange Uhat the ancients had no weapon so 
fearful as this and yet so simple. 


t®@ The Memphis Appeal offers the fol- 
lowing yellow covered invitation —“ Let the 
brutal minions of a beastly despotism come 
on! The slaughter-pens are ready, and Yan- 
kee blood shall flow as free as festal wine.” 








article until he has the money to pay for it, 


Floyd? His Backeyes, to be sure. 


Amiabie, very ' 


It is | 


HOW TO STEAL A FEATHER BED. 


Stopping for a glass of cider at a village 
public in East Devon, I heard a story in 
connection with the above recondite sub 
ject, which amused me much. 

A rustic, who bad spent ali his money in 
getting tipey et the rival establishment, came 
up to the landlord of the Crooked Billet, 
aud asked him to gine him some liquor— 
about the height of all possible insult to a 
publican, and so be of the Crooked Billet 
seemed to think—-but the tipsy one was not 
to be put off in «a hurry; he continued his 
importunities, and for a pint of cider, he said, 
he would impart—a most valuable secret. 
The landlord seemed rather to prick up bis 
cars at Uhis, and at length consented to bestow 
a half-pint; on condition of “ hearing some- 
thing to his advantage;” and the liquor 
was banded over, and drained by the appli- 
cant. 

“Now,” said he, with a confidential air, 
and in «a s‘entorian whisper, “next time 
you da steal a veather-bed, Mast, mind you 
goo down stairs wi’ un backwards.” 

Great was the host's indignation at this se- 
cond affront, but greater was my curiosity to 
know the meaning of the phrase employed, 
and inquiring of a farmer in the inn, I ob- 
tained the following explanation 

There waa, it seemed, at a village some dis- 
tance off, a surgeon who prided himself upon 
his acuteness, and continually boasted that 
he had never been done. 

Now it happened one day, that a scamp 
who lived by his wits was lurking about the 
house, on the look out for plunder, and ha- 
ving noticed the surgeon's wife set off for 
market, saw presently the surgeon himself go 
out, as he supposed, to visit his patients. 
Him, likewise, he watched off the premises, 
and then, finding the coast clear, stole in 
through the front door, and walked up stairs 
to lay hands on whatever seemed most eli- 
gible: the booty selected was the best feather- 
bed; this he took on his back, and began 
descencing the stairs, with the precaution of 
coming down backwards; he had got about 
half-way down when in came the surgeon 
again. 

“Hallo! my man, where are you going 
with that bed ¥” 

“Goan up stairs wi’ un, sur. There's a 
genltun down to th’ Rose and Crown, sur, as 
says ‘ia old friend o’ yours, juat come from 
Inger; and comun to stop wi’ you, sur—and 
comun up hisself presently wi's luggage—and 
he've sent I up, sur, wi’ these yer bed.” 

“T shall not admit it. I shall not admit it. 
I don’t know any such person, and I'm not 
going to be imposed upon,—likely thing, in- 
deed !—d'you suppose any stranger can come 
and quarter himself upon me with a tale 
like that? No, no, you go back, and take 
the bed along, too, and give my compliments 
to the gentleman, and say he’s made some 
mistake, and I don't know him.” 

“ Well, sur, ‘tis warm day, sur; and make 
#0 bold, sur, | hope you'll allow me somat to 
drink.” 

“Very well, I don't mind giving you a 
glass, to be rid of the business—there—now, 
you go back, and say as I've told you.” 

Off walked the rascal with his burden. 

By-and-by, returned Mrs. Surgeon, and 
went up stairs to take off her bonnet; down 
she came avain. 

“ Now, my dear, always making some al- 
teration without consulting me, and what 
have you done with that new feather bed?” 

“Oh, Lord!” said the wretched man, “I 
see it all.” 

“ Pray, what do you see, my dear?” 

Of course the surgeon's re- 
putation for sharpness was gone, and that 
was the approved way to steal a feather bed 
L. B.C. 


But enough 


jin this neighborhood 


THE PLAIN WIFE. 


She is not very fair, and yet 
I love her quiet face 
She wears not beauty'’s coronet, 
But there's a tender grace 
Upon her brow, and in her eves 
A light which 
If her thoughts were not aweet harmonies— 


uld not be, 


She's beautiful to me 


Not beautiful, save when the flush 
Of feeling dyes her cheek ; 

When her lips are mute beneath its wush, 
And leave her eves to epeak! 

Not beautiful, save when some thought 
Of goodness sends ite glow 

Across the face by art untaught ; 
And yet, I love her se! 


For she is beautiful, though «mal! 
The gifts that overlie 

The soul so beautiful in all 
In all that cannot die 

Goodness ls beauty, this is why 
The tides of friendship roll 

Up from my heart and light my eve 
I love her for her soul 


The heart! the heart! give we the heart, 
I care not for the face, 
However fair each separage part 
If it lack the srixrr's grace , 
Give me the heart—I care not how 
The form may moulded be, 
If perfect love light ap the brow 
‘Tis beautiful to me 


EXTENT Or THK ARMY OF THE PoTomac. 
—Men marching in filee are usually a little 
more than three feet apart. Horses, whether 
in cavalry or artillery, need twelve feet; a 
wagon ina train with four horses, occupies 
fifty feet. Now, if the army of the Potomac 
was in line, moving on a narrow country 
road, with cavalry four abreast, and men in 
| files of four, accompanied by all the wagons 
}and ambulances, and ammunition trains, it 
| wobld reach from Boston to Hartford, a 
| distance not far from one hundred and fifty 

miles. 

| tH Of what use are forms, seeing that at 
| times they are empty! Of the same use as 
‘ barrela, which at times are empty, too. 








“IT'S VERY HARD.” 

“It's very hard to have nothing to cat but 
porridge, when others bave every sort of 
dainty,” muttered Charlie, as he sat with his 
wooden bow! before him. 

“It's very hard to have to get up so early 
on these bitter cold mornings, and work bard 
all day, when others can enjoy themselves 
without an hour of labor. 

“It's very hard to have to trudge along 
through the snow, while others roll about in 
their coar bes. 

“It's a great b " gaid his grand- 
mother, as she sat at her knitting, “it's a 
great blessing tc have a roof over one’s head, 
when so many are homeless; it's a great 
blessing w have sight, and hearing, and 
strength for daily labor, when so many are 
blind, deaf, or suffering.” 

“Why, grandmother, you seem to think 
that nothing is hard,” said the boy still in a 
grumbling tone 

“No, Charlie, there is one thing that I 
think very hard.” 

“ What's that?” cried Charlie, who thought 
that at last his grandmother had found some 
cause for complaint. 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is very 
hard that is not thankful for so many blese- 
ings '” 


essing 


TO LET. 

There are more things “to let” than are 
placarded. Hearts are to let every day; old 
hearts, young hearts, stricken hearte—all 
empty—all to let. 

There are heads to let; to any new thing, 
to isms, ologies, and ists; heads without a 
tenant. 

There are hands to let. Hands plump and 
fair; hands lean and brown. Those to love, 
these to labor; these for rags, and those for 
rings. 

There are consciences to let; elastic, ac- 
commodating, caoutchouc; at five per cent. a 
month, sixty per cent. a year. To let on 
bond and mortgage, and a pound of flesh. 

And so it goes, from sods to souls; almost 
everything to let; almost everything with its 
price; everything in the market but griefs. 
They are never quoted, never at a premium, 
never “ to let.” 


Cur orr tue Back Leos or Your 
Caatna—I will tell you a secret worth 
knowing. A thousand things not worth half 
as much have been patented and elevated 
into a business. 

It is this. If you cut off the back legs of 
your chairs so that the back part of the seat 
shall be two inches lower than the front 
part, it will greatly relieve the fatigue of sit- 
ting, and keep your spine in much better 
shape. 

The principal fatigue in sitting comes from 
your sliding forward, and thus straining the 
ligaments and muscles in the small of the 
back. The expedient I have advised will 
obviate this tendency, and, as I have sug- 
gested, add greatly to the comfort and health- 
fulness of the sitting posture. 

The front edge of a chair should not be 
more than fifteen inches high, for the ave- 
rage man, nor more than fourteen for the 
average woman. The average chair is now 
seventeen inches high for all, which no 
amount of slanting in the seat can make com- 
fortable.— Lewis's Gymnasium. 





AvuTuMNAL Trnta.—No one can main- 
tain, after this year’s experience, that frost 
has any special agency in the autumn colora- 
tion of leaves. Scientific men have long un- 
derstood the matter, and have explained the 
ripening of the leaf as a simple process of 
vegetable growth, though the coloration of 
the leaves at maturity can no more be ac- 
counted for than the red of the rose, the 
blue of the violet, or the orange of the lily. 
The color which leayes assume in the fall 
is due to the same causes. But the popular 
idea that the leaves are changed by the frost 
is so firmly established in the minds of un- 
scientific and unobservant people, that it 
is difficult to dispel. This year the foliage 
has assumed the most gorgeous coloring 
without a sign of frost, and, indeed, seems 
to be more brilliant on account of its non- 
appearance. This is perfectly natural, as 
the leaves have been able to gradually and 
freely assume the colors which belong to 
their ripeness, unobstructed, by sudden cold. 


IMMENSE Size or THE PyRawrps—A 
United States naval chaplain, who has re- 
cently visited the great pyramid of Cheops, 
in Egypt, wading in the deep sand fourteen 
hundred feet before he had passed one of its 
sides, and between five and six thousand feet 
before he had made the circuit, says that, 
taking a hundred of the New York churches 
of the ordinary width, and arranging them in 
a hollow square, twenty-tive on a side, you 
would have scarcely the basement of this 
pyramid; take another hundred and throw 
in their materiai into the hollow square and 
it would not be full. Pile on all the stone 
and brick of Philadelphia and Boston, and 
the structure would not be as high and solid 
as this greatest work of man. One layer of 
block was long since removed to Cairo for 
building purposes, and enongh remains to 
supply the demands of a city of half a mil- 
lion of people for a century, if they were per- 
mitted freely to use it. 


Sore Eves anp Catarra —The following 
amusing recipe for the cure of the above dis- 
eases we find in the Herald of Progreas :-— 
“Mix two ounces of sweet oil with half an 
ounce of camphor, over the fire. Rub this 
ointment in the skin of your stomach, in the 
cheeks, in the eyes, and very thoroughly ma- 
nipulate it into your temples, and where the 
nose is most afflicted. Snuff «weet of] into 
your nose two or three times per day. Arise! 
Lat blood flow into your feet and hands Re- 
come very healthy, and therefore beautiful. 
WILL IT sTRONGLY.” 





G@” Anrewve ws rex Frecp.—Charies F. 
Brown, Esq., popelarly known as “ Artemus 
Ward,” has announced himself as a lecturer 
during the coming season. 





SHALL MUNBUGS—RECIPE PEDDUEE: 


Recipe peddiers are the vermin of the 
humbug tribe. It requires something of 4 
genius to originate and successfully carry og 
a swindling lottery or gift enterprise, or some 
scheme requiring extensive advertising ang 
general notoriety ; but the recipe peddler cag 
crawl about from house to house, almost yp. 
molested, and like a predatory insect take « 
bite here and there to the great annoyance of 
his victims, but without exciting sufficiens 
public notice to make his depredations has. 
ardous, A man will usually suffer from 
flea bite rather than be seen bunting for the 
insect, and in like manger, one who has beeg 
taken in by a petty swindler, generally pre. 
fers to keep quiet about it, rather than be 
laughed at; and thus these vermin are ugy. 
ally allowed to go unmolested. A few ils. 
trations of the habits and practices of the 
tribe will be sufficient to guard the reader 
from their inflictions. 

The recipe peddier usually offers for mie 
the secret of making honey, or vinegar, or 
soap, Or some other common household 
article, with little or no trouble, and at ¢ 
very trifling cost. Frequently he exhibits 
professed samples of his manufacture, He 
goes industriously from house to house, never 
remaining in « place long enough for his 
recipes to be put to the test, and the devep- 
tion exposed. Sometimes the directions given 
are good, but they could have been found ip 
almost any recipe book, at one-tenth the 
price paid to the swindler. Quite often, 
however, the information imparted is ee. 
tirely worthless. Here is a case in point; 
A subscriber lately paid fifty cents for the 
following soap recipe, which we copy ver. 
batim :— 

One pound of Amoniacum, tw» pounds of 
Rosin, one pint of Alcohol, one quart of Salt, 
one pound of Cooper's Isinglass, one peek of 
Corn Meal sifted (!) to eight gallons of Rain. 
water, boiling when you put the preparation 
in. Then let it boil for five minutes, then set 
it off to cool. WituiaM Tayo 


The peddler said this compound would 
make one hundred pounds of soap, at a cost 
of only one dollar. One half the required 
quantity was purchased for something over 
a dollar, and the directions duly followed, 
The result, as our informant says, was po 
more like soap than hasty pudding. It was 
good for nothing in the house; the pigs 
turned up their noses at it and ran away witha 
derisive squeal, and the whole was thrown on 
the manure heap. It would not be advisable for 
a recipe peddler to visit that house again, but 
the fifty cents was not entirely lost if the ex- 
perience be heeded by the reader. 

A Worse Humsve—Su.verrne Pow. 
pEns.-—To-day, (October 1st,) we were fol- 
lowed two blocks by a vagabond, who poured 
out the foulest profane language imaginable, 
and we were actually compelled to hand him 
over to a policeman. Our offence was “ in- 
terference in his business” in this “ free coun- 
try,” where “every man had a right to fol- 
low whatever honest calling he chose.” The 
gist ofthe matter was this: Passing the cor- 
ner of Pearl and Fulton streeta, we saw the 
fellow taking in the shillings at a rapid rate 
from a lot of poor women, who evidently had 
but few more left, and for what? Why s 
little box of a clay paste which was “ ware 
ranted to beautifully coat with silver any 
article of copper, brass, German silver, ete.” 
And in proof of the assertion, a little of it 
was rubbed upon a brass stair-rod, upon old- 
fashioned copper pennies, and upon brassy 
spoons, and sure enough they did glisten 
with a brilliant silver lustre. Indignant at 
the deception, we ventured to tell the eager 
purchasers that the quicksilver, (mercury,) 
thus applied would last but a brief time, and, 
what was worse, it would eat into and spoil 
the surface of any kind of mete! to which it 
would give the lustre. 

Let us here warn the readers that these sil- 
vering powders and fluids so frequently sold 
about the country by peddlers, and by igno- 
rant or unprincipled merchants, are af of the 
same class. They will positively spoil the 
surface of copper, brass, German silver, oF 
silver itself. Rub a few coatings upon a silver 
coin, and it will become as brittle as a pipe 
stem, They are cither mixtures of quick 
silver with colored clay or other material, ot 
they are clear or colored solutions of quick 
silver in nitric acid (aqua-fortis) diluted 
with water. Certain metals, such a8 COP 
per, brass, silver, &c., reduce the quicksilver 
to its metallic state, and give a bright sil- 
very lustre; but this will quickly tarnish, 
while the quicksilver will dissolve or eat inte 
the metal itself, just as a drop of water 
will affect a lump of sugar. Fine emery of 
clay is useful to brighten surfaces of genuine 
silver, but there is xo preparation that, with- 
out the aid of a galvanic battery, oF heat, 
will give a coating of real silver. Strong heat 
will expel (evaporate) quicksilver, and if the 
reader has been injudicious enough # 
any of these so-called silvering powder vad 
washes, the best thing to be done is toat once 
heat the article strongly to expel the jast 
trace of the noxious mercury. Miners fre 
quently triturate or beat up gold-bearing 
rocks or sand with quicksilver, which dis 
solves out the gold as water would dissolve 
out particles of salt. The sand particles float 
upon the heavy quicksilver, and are Teme 
ved. The liquid is then beated strongly, 
which evaporates the quicksilver, leaving 
the pure gold in a mass, or in fine powder, 
to be melted together. Silver can be sepé 
rated in the same way. The quicksilver & 
caping in the form of steam or vapor, is © 
lected in cold receivers as it escapes, and s 
used over again and again. This explains 
why such large quantities of quicksilver are 
sent to California, and also why the discovery 
of quicksilver mines there increased the value 
of the gold mines —American Agricuituria. 


[2 The word akadaddie 's used throughout 
the whole army of the Potomac, and meane 
“to cut stick,” “ vamose the ranche,” “ slope, 
“cut your lucky,” or “clear out” So that 
Fort Skadaddie is equivalent to “Fort Rum 
away.” 
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THE BREEZE IN THE CHURCH. 


This little poem is from a volume of poetry re 
centiy pablished in England by Mre. Hinxman 
"Twas a sunpy day, and the morning pealm 

We sang in the charch together ; 

We felt in our hearts the joy and calm 

Of the calm and joyous weather 


The slow and sweet and sacred strain, 
Through every bosom stealing, 

Checked every thought that was light and vain, 
And waked each holy feeling. 


We knew by ite sunny gleam how clear 
Was the blue sky smiling o'er us, 

And in every pause of the hymn could bear 
The wild birds’ happy chorus. 


And lo! from its haunts by cave or rill, 
With a sudden start awaking, 

A breeze came fluttering down the bill, 
Its fragrant pinions shaking. 


Through the open windows it bent its way, 
And down the chancel’s centre, 

Like a privileged thing that at will might stray, 
And in holy places eater. 


From niche to niche, from nook to nook, 
With a lighteome rustle flying, 

It lifted the leaves of the Holy Book, 
On the altar-cushion lying 


It fanned the old clerk's hoary hair, 
And the children's bright young faces ; 
Then vanished, none knew how or where, 
Leaving its pleasant traces. 


It left sweet thoughts of summer hours 
Spent on the quiet mountains ; 

And the church seemed fuil of the scent of flowers, 
And the trickling fall of fountains. 


The image of scenes so still and falr, 
With our music sweetly blended, 

While it seemed their whispered hymn took share 
In the praise that to heaven ascended. 


We thought of Him who had poured the rills, 
And through the green mountains led them, 

Whose hand, when He piled the enduring bills, 
With a mantle of beauty spread them. 


And a purer passion was borne above, 
In a louder anthem swelling, 

As we bowed to the visible spirit of love 
(on those calm summits dwelling. 


LILIAN'S. PERPLEXITIES, 


A TALE IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY A. W. DUBOURG. 


CHAPTER V. 


PROPYED UP. 

It is a serious matter when the water-bot- 
tle does not dilute the feverish consequences 
of the night's excitement, and soda water ab- 
solveth not on the morrow. Westby lay that 
night in a horsehair shirt of remorse, and 
made great and audible confession in his 
small attic the next morning. 

“Tm an ass and a knave!” this was the 
burden of the confession, amid the splish- 
splash of the cold water, and the work of 
razor and brushes. 

Westby felt a grim satisfaction in empha- 
sizing this declaration, in laying it down as a 
strong proposition that needed no argument 
for iva support. 

“What the deuce is the matter with me? 
I know I can't support a wife. I should be 
the veriest fool in the world to entangle my- 
self in a hopeless engagement—and then, 
that I should be on the point of taking a 
wretched advantage of Newton's misfortune ! 
Good God; if that girl had not been ten 
thousand times better and truer than I was! 
Curse it! what an infernal cut! sticking plas- 
ter! and I was so deuced grand in my no- 
tions of honor and all that—pshaw! it 
won't stick, Mighty useful thing, this con 
science of mine! I’m a wretched, beggarly 
fellow !” 

Ay, there was comfort even in heaping up 
all sorta of contemptuous expressions, in de- 
grading himself in the contemplation of high 
principle, in thorough self-bullying. At last, 
being very humble and contrite, he began to 
find consolation in forming resolutions for 
work and labor on behalf of Newton and his 
affairs. 

And Lilian Temple—this was her confes- 
sion, contained in a letter to her brother 

“I know, Fred, it was very naughty of me 
not to write to you ail this time—only add 
ing a line to mamma's letter to tell you of 
my engagement. I assure you it was not la- 
ziness; the real truth is, I was not quite hap- 
py in my mind about accepting Mr. Newton, 
and I felt a little afraid of writing to you.— 
You kaoow I told you all about Charles 
Westby; I shall tell you everything now 
You recollect I agreed with what you said as 
to the folly of letting that matter rest in my 
mind. Well, I did manage to dismiss my 
foolish fancy of love, but I never could get 
over a sense of pique at the low appreciation 
he manifested for my character—that I was 
Without power or strength to endure the se 
rious labor of the world. Somehow, I kept 
dwelling on that, very foolishly, no doubt, 
and at last I grew to think, with his age and 
©Xperience, he might have read my charac- 


ter aright: | hed never been tried,—I might, ! 


after all, have been deceiving myself with vain 
ideas of excellence. 

“IT cannot plead that I acted without full 
knowledge with regard to Mr. Newton. I 
“aw clearly from the first what his character 
Was—no pretension to a highly cultivated in- 
tellect, no great strength of purpose, but & 
good heart. He mace me an offer very short- 
ly after his introduction to us; I talked the 
matter over with papa and mamma; they 
decidedly liked him, and urged very strongly 
his wealth and good position. I did accept 
sim! I know you will blame me; I'm ready 
enough to blame myself; but the offer was 
made very suddenly, and I did honestly be 


lieve I could really love him as time went 
on. Iam sure no lover could ever be more 
devoted in his attentions; he invariably de- 
ferred his opinion to mine; day by day I 
grew more convinced of the absolute power 
I possessed over him. I might well be flat- 
tered,—I was flattered and proud, when my 
spirits were at the full, but in certain times 
of depression and doubt, when I wanted sup- 
port, why I found he was leaning on me.— 
You recollect, Fred, that day at Brighton, 
when the horses were so fresh, and I would 
insist on taking the reins out of your hands 
at the straight piece of road. I felt so proud 
of driving, they went so splendidly, but when 
something startled them in the hedge, and 
for all my hard pulling they kept getting 
ahead, and you, to punish me, would not 
take back the reins, why I felt a little fright- 
ened then, though I knew well enough you 
were at my side, and would seize the reins at 
any moment of real danger; but with Mr. 
Newton, I foresaw whatever course the 
events of life might take, the responsibility 
and direction of everything would rest with 
me. I was downcast and dismayed when I 
thought upon this. 

“Then came that sad bank failure. He 
told me he was ruined, poor fellow! Ah, 
Fred! for some three hours in my room I 
had a hard fight of it. It was such a terrible 
shock. In opulance I bad felt we might live 
very happily, but in a life of strauggle—how ? 
1 told you when we used to talk about Charles 
Weatby, that I believed I could work, strive 
upwards, dare and do anything, following in 
the footsteps of a man I admired and looked 
up to, but to take the lead oneself, to have 
to encourage, to animate another. There! I 
dare say Karlo Magno was right, after all. I 
do not in any way poesess this power of endu- 
rance. I know I prayed earnestly for strength ; 
I thought of what you would say, but it was 
all of no avail; the more I thought upon it, 
the more terrible the pledge IT was called upon 
to make. Thank God! Karlo Magno was 
near me at this great time; he spoke to me as 
I know you would have spoken, and then I 
went to George Newton and promised to hold 
by him in adversity.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON A PEDESTAL AGAIN. 

Charles Westby had worked hard in 
George Newton's affairs, and he had worked 
to such good purpose that that gentleman 
was enabled to return to England with safety 
after about four months’ absence. The ar- 
rangements to effect this had not been made 
without heavy pecuniary sacrifice, but owing, 
by good luck, to a railway which was pro- 
posed to pass through a large portion of 
Newton's property, there was every reason to 
believe that the purchase-money of the land 
would very nearly make up the loss on the 
bank transaction. 

It was probable that if Newton had been 
content to remain abroad for a longer term a 
better bargain might have been made with 
the creditors, but Newton begged and prayed 
of Westby to forward matters, at any coat, so 
as to allow him to return to England. Con- 
cessions had therefore been made, which, in 
a business point of view, were unduly ad- 
verse to Newton. Westby's view of the af- 
fair was this: “Newton may, perhaps, lose 
some additional thousands, but he will the 
more surely secure the girl he loves.” Westby, 
too, was strongly actuated by his own feel- 
ings; he felt he could never entirely forgive 
himself until he saw Lilian married to New- 
ton. The fierce temptation of that night's in- 
terview had left its smouldering remorse at 
Westby's heart. Perhaps this feeling un- 
duly blinded him to other considerations ; for 
instance, Lilian had confessed to him the 
nature and quality of her love for Newton 
Was it altogether satisfactory that she should 
marry under such circumstances’ But, in 
answer to this, he could never break from his 
mind the recollection of Lilian as a child; 
and, as far as he could judge, the old im 
pulsivenecses of her nature was unchanged 
atone moment attracted by the novelty of 
his own grim countenance, at another daz 
zled by the advantages of Newton's offer 
And then he knew that Newton was such a 
good fellow, possessing such an excellent 
heart, that any wotnan might be fortunate in 
his love. Beyond ali this, Lilian had pledged 
herself to Newton, and when he thought of 
this pledge he forgot all else but his own re- 
morse at the idea that he should have been 
on the point of inducing her to break that 
pledge; and just with the same feeling with 
which he despised himself, did he contem 
plate the idea of Lilian breaking her engage- 
ment 

It was the greatest satisfaction wo Westby, 
when, after a hard day's work at final ar- 
rangements, he was enabled to send a tele- 
gram to Newton, at Boulogne, stating that 
he might safely return to England, for, be- 
yond his feeling of gratification at bringing 
the lovers together again, he felt relieved at 
the idea of Newton's affairs being wound 
up, bis assiduity on their behalf having 
riously interfered with his professional | 
bors. 

“Well, come,” thought Westby, as he paid 
the clerk at the telegraph office, “ there is an 
end to Newton, tor this night «t least. “If I 
am only left at peace I shall be able ty see 
the end of that brief by sticking to it hard all 
night.” 





But, alas! when Westby entered his cham- 
| bers, there, before his incredulous eyes, stood 
Newton 

“If you are merely a spirit, | don't mind,” 


— 


ness?” exclaimed Newton, clasping Westby's 
hands. 

“Don’t interrupt the judge,” cried Westby, 
with affected solemnity. “ Recollect you only 
stand entirely absolved on one condition, that 
you condense everything you have to say in- 
to five minutes. Here, look at that,” and 
Westby pointed to a bundle of papers. “I've 
got to stuff every bit of it into my head be- 
fore I go to bed.” 

“I know you have been working so hard 
for me; you're the best, the dearest fellow 
that ever lived.” 

Bo Westby was forced to listen to the out- 
pourings of Newton's gratitude. 

“T's a kindness to send you away, old 
boy,” said Westby, when the five minutes had 
expired, “I know where you are off to.” 

“I shan't be expected, shall I?” 

“ Well, to say truth, you won't—for a let- 
ter which I posted this aferneon to the young 
lady mentions to-morrow as the earliest pe- 
riod for your appearance—it will be all the 
greater surprise.” 

Newton having departed, Westby buried 
himself in his large chair with the documents 
before him and his favorite pipe in his mouth. 
With all his efforts he felt a tendency to wan- 
der away from the subject on hand; Newton 
would come struggling into his mind, and Li 
lian, and the meeting of the lovers; but gradual- 
ly as he warmed to his work, as he mastered the 
facts of the case, and drew his inferences, weav- 
ing them into possible arguments, his mind be- 
came perfectly absorbed. Though the gene- 
rality of readers may wonder at it, I affirm 
that Westby experienced intense satisfaction 
in this severe mental application; the intri- 
cacies of the case began to clear away; bit 
by bit his own arguments grew aide by side 
with the anticipated arguments of his adver- 
sary. Ah, me, the joy of antagonism, and its 
power to evoke the energies! In all proba- 
bility, two or three other men were at the 
very same time in adjacent chambers at work 
on the same subject; men of talent equally 
absorbed—absorbed just a» poets are absorb- 
ed in the effort of creation—tasting, too, as 
poets taste, the joy of creative power in new 
points to be raised in argument. 

Thus time sped on unheeded by Westby. 

There was a tap at his door; he mechani- 
cally cried “Come in!” but being so preoc- 
cupled, he was scarcely conscious that any- 
body had entered until he felt a hand on his 
shoulder; he roused himself, and looking 
round saw Newton pale and agitated. 

“You must forgive me for troubling you at 
this time of night, but I saw a light in your 
room—that old housekeeper of yours who 
never acems to go to bed let me in. I could 
not rest, Westby, till I had told you about it. 
The engagement’s off.” 

“ Broken off ?—impossible '” 

“ Broken utterly.” 

“By whom ?" asked Westby. 

“Mutually; but I must tell you that we 
are both pledged to silence regarding the rea- 
sons.” 

Westby was lost in astonishment. 

“I did not come to make a confidant of 
you in this unfortunate affair,” continued 
Newton, “I came, old boy, to grasp you by 
the hand, and tell you again—for IT did not 
say it half enough when I saw you first— 
how truly sensible I am of all your efforts on 
my behalf. You have stuck to me, Westby, 
and | feel that more than IT can say after 
what has taken place. You willfforgive me 
for bothering you.” 

Westby shook Newton's hand, and he felt 
how it trembled. 

“You have had a personal interview with 
Miss Temple.” 

“Yes I will tell you as much as I may of 
the circumstances. When I left here 1 drove 
straight to their house. [| found to my sur- 
prise that they had a party. T was a good 
deal put out by this, wishing to see Lilian 
quietly, and T was of course anxious to make 
as little talk as possible about my return to 
England. I was dying to see her, but seme 
how I had not pluck to enter the house. | 
stood some time behind the crowd who were 
looking at the people getting out of the car 
You know I'm very stupid about 
and 


riag es 
there things —my travelling dress, too, 
how to explain to the men at the door who I 
was, for, as plague would have it, the ser 
vants scomed to have been all changed. Well, 
I screwed up my courage at last, and knock 
ed at the door. There, I forgive those infer 
na! fellows now, how the deuce should they 
have understood my story’ but at the time 
I would have given anything for leave to 
send one of them to ground, At last [ got 
hold of Lilian’* maid, and then I learnt the 
rights of the affair They had got private 

Mi-s Temple was to play the 
the girl told me; had just 


theatricals. 
chief part she 
finistea dressing ber mistress, and the play 
had should she go and 
say | had arrived’ TI told her not to utter 
the till 
the meantime 
a room where I 


already begun; 


a word of being in house 
the play 
to put 
main undisturbed bw th guests 
difficulty, I found 


dreasiog room and special sanctum 


niy 
was over, and ina 
could re 
After some 
Mr. Temple's 
One of 
n the table 


me in 
refuge in 


the bilis of the performancs 
atiee from 
1 could 


IT could hear the laughter and 
I littered 1 


all look ov at La 


th drawing r om 


stand it ne longer 


I, who fancied | had the & ivhl to see her, 
abeent I stole down. at ' inte the 
drawing-room behind the copa hiding 


myself among the servants, bat | could see 


the stage perte ctly 





exclaimed Westby, annoyed; “tut in the 

fleah you have no business here.” } 
“Your last letter—" muttered Newt n, J 

apologetically | 
“ Positively stated that you were not to re- | 


turn til) sent for,” rejoined Westby. “ Never 
theless,” and his voice somewhat softened, 
“you are partly absolved by circumsiances, | 
inasmuch as a message advising your return | 
is now seeking for you at Boulogne.” 
“How can I ever repay al) your kind 


' 





“By Jove, Westby how ed act! 
There, it was not acting—she fel. it all; I 
hated to see her, and yet she did look so out 
and out lovely. It was some French «tory, 
as far as | could make out) she » enuaged 

| to a man she did not like, and y er 
purpose she could senile, and | ib, and 
cajole I kept saying to mysel itis net 
ing, it’s only acting,’ and T heard 3 ople 


| ticularly towards the end of the play. I could 
not but listen. 

“ * The fun is,’ said a servant girl bef»re me 
—of course they were in utter ignorance of 
my presence—'the fun is, she is really in love 
with the very man she don't like in the play 
I'm sure of it.” 

“*Well, he is always here, for one thing, 
said another. 

“T can tell you, Westby, a child might 
have knocked me down.” 

“There, there,” cried Westhy with dis 
gust, “I want to hear no more of it’ I can 
see tall. I can tell you the fellow's name— 
Frank Scott! I had heard some rumora, but 
like an ass I disbelieved them. Pshaw! I 
know the whole story as well as if you had 
given it me word for word—it's the story of a 
heartless flirt.” 

“No, no! Westby,” cried Newton, vehe- 
mently, “I never meant te tell you about 
Scott, it will only mislead you. She ie not in 
love with him |” 

“I don't understand you, Newton.” 

“T can only tell you I believed it as strong- 
ly as you do now—I taxed her with it—”" 

“ And of course she denied it,” interrupted 
Westby. “Credat Judmus! Forgive me if 
I'm rather skeptical, it was not to be expect- 
edt that she should confess to you the name of 
her new lover.” 

“Look you here, Westby, I only regret 
that it is not in my power to tell you all the 
facts about our last interview—she is not in 
love with Sontt, I'm certain of that—but 
enough of the whole affair, It is so very 
painful to me that I dare not dwell on it, and 
just because it is so painful, and just because 
I feel go utterly desolate, I've come to shake 
your old fist and have a bit of comfort in see- 
ing « friend who has been staunch and true 
| throughout.” 

“Thank God,” murmured Westby, “I can 
give you my hand on it." Then in a louder 
tone, “These misfortunes cure themselves, 
Newton. You are well rid of her—bear that in 
mind! But Fred Temple,” and Westby's voice 
dropped, “what would he say to this? his 
sister a wretched jilt! You never knew Tem- 
ple Newton. I can tell you this affair would 
have wounded him to the quick. I know 
he would never have forgiven her. Good God | 
to think Lihan should have acted thua” 
Westby was silent for a while, then he sud- 
denly drew his hand from Newton's grasp. 
“How dare I throw stones? Newton, I'll 
hide nothing from you—I'm a beggarly bum 
bug. I was once madly in love with this 
girl—madly, madly, I can tell you. 1 could 
speak and think rightly enough till 1 was 
tried in the fire, but then | was as weak—as 
weak as the meanest wretch living. [| taik 
of despising her, indeed! That night, New 
ton, before she came to bid you adieu-—and, 
mark you, she asked me as her brother's 
friend for my advice—there, it was rising in 
my soul to take advantage of your misfor- 
tune, and so win her from you; but she knew 
what her duty was then, if she has forgotten 
it now, and she told me what it was, putting 
the very words into my mouth, while I was 
struggling with my wretched thought, and 
#0 she saved me from being in very fact a 
scoundrel and a knave. You may cut me to 
morrow, Newton, but I'm glad I've told you. 
I could not hold it back aller what has taken 
place.” 

There was a painful silence 

Weatby's words of selfaccusation bad burst 
from his lips with vehement fluency, when he 
began to speak again it was with the utmost 
hesitation and uncertainty. 

“You are my very oldest triend, Newton, 
and | would not for worlds have you despise 
me. I have accused myself, therefore I have 
a right to say something in my own extenun 
tion, That wretched night cured my wicked, 
stupid love. [awear to you, Newton, that I 
have done all that lay in my power to serve 
your interests, both with the Temples and 
with regard to that bank business Deo tell 
me you believe this.” 

“LT do believe it, you dear old boy, from 
the bottom of my heart’ and Newton took 
Weatby's hand in his. 

“T wish that there was a pledge of aswu- 
rance deeper than words,” exclaimed Weatby. 


“Why, your labor in that bank affar 
apenks for itself,” urged Newton “and f may 
tell you thas much of our interview — Lilian 


Temple swore to me that your influence had 
beld her for so long true to m 

Newton emphasized al! this with a hearty 
shake of the hand 

“(rood night, old fellow,’ 
“T“ahall come and brenkfast 
with you, mind that—4ght o clock hey ” 

“T can say later, if you like.” 


said he, taking 
up hia hat 


‘No, no: at eight o'clock Uo your man,” 
and Newtou left the room 
Westby understood the motive of Newton's 


proposal to come to breaktaet “Fle really 


does forgive me! Pahaw' IT shouldn't won 
der, after all, if this is not some foolish lower 
misunderstanding, which few jadichous 
words may se@ #traight 
CHAPTER VII 
RKAL ACTING 
' 

But we must now give the other « of 
Newton's «tory roiny back a few hours 

* Rouge!" exclaimed Lilian, “ please neo 

“ Before the tights, mis, you'll be ae white 
as a ghost,” expostuleted Mr. Williaa, tue 
eminent perraquier 

‘As little as possible, then 


“T flatter myself, mise, T know your part as 


weil as you d 


* Detter, perhap regeliend Lilian, smiling 
“Ob, where's my book? Tn never comfort 
able without it ten, Jane, and see if I left 
iton my dressiny-taol 

‘I don't mean, miss, word for word but T 
mean the exigencies of the port,” explained 
Mr. Williams If 1 can't conceive them 





in front, ‘It’s natur 
And they were right, Weethy' 


talking periect nature, 


not acting,” 
‘er atl 


“J was sickened by all the laug 


| applause; there was laughter and giygie, tou, i 


where I was, though in an undertone, par 


somehow, Lean't paint nolhow. [lay in the 
groundwork of the passions with my ec» 
sod then the features have only got to deve- 


lope ‘em at the right moment Features, 


ore, 


with his sudject, “ why I've painted peoples’ 
faces right out, so that their own fathers 
didn't know ‘em.” 

“You will be more merciful to me, won't 
you, Mr. Williams?" 

“Heaven forbid it in your case, madam,” 
exclaimed Mr, Williams, gallantly. “I'm 
merely arising the natural tone of color up to 
the strength of the lighta, with the slightest 
touch to give force to the leading motives. I 
don't wish to boast,” continued Mr. Williama, 
anxious, as much as possible, to improve the 
occasion, for it was very seldom he enjoyed 
the opportanity for so much “dialogue.” “I 
don't wish to boast, but if I state that I've got 
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“*No, no, Mr. Samuels,’ says I, ‘you know 

what acting is well enough, and so do the ac- 
tora, only they won't tell—two-thirds of it's 
paint!’ Didn't they have me down at Her 
Majesty's every night ‘Traviata’ was on. 
They couldn't have done the last scene if I 
hadn't been there, Why, I'll undertake to 
paint any man, woman, or child, into a gal- 
loping consumption—nature itself, in five 
minutes—that I will, You've only got to bit 
the cough; I'll manage the face, They didn't 
call me on, though, when the curtain was 
down, not they. I ought to have had half 
the bouquets—that I ought; but I never have 
had my rights, and [ never shall have my 
right’, the world’s a sight wo selfish for 
that.” ‘ 
The further enunciation of Mr. Williama’ 
theory of dramatic art, as developed from his 
own particular point of view, was interrupted 
by Misa Temple's maid bringing her mistress 
the play-book, and a note-- Newton's note, 


CHAPTER VIII 

“Dear George!" cried Lillan, as she en- 
tered the room—she thought he would have 
clasped ber in hia arma, but he turned from 
her with a alight gesture. She understood 
what he meant 

“But my lips, George, there's nothing 
there!" She anatehed up a towel, and dip- 
ping it in the water jug, rubbed her face, 
She saw be looked askance at her dreas—the 
burnous had fallen from ber shoulders. 

“George, dear, | came the moment I got 
your pnote—they hadn't told me of it, in- 
deed they hadn't—I wouldn't even stop to 
change my dreas—besides, George, I thought 
perhaps you'd like" 

“T would rather have seen you, Lillan, aal 
know you.” 

And this was a lover's warm greeting, It 
Was a strange, ald change; a short time 
before she had surrounded by ad 
tirers, ministering to her vanity at every 
point 

“Tt's all off 
my cheeks are burning, it'* only 


beon 


my free now; it is indeed 
George 
that.” 

He kissed her on. 
“Why didn't you tell me about this play, 


wae forehead 


Lilian” 

“As you were away, George 
thought you eouldn't return in time to see 
“Well, then, | was 
forgive me, George’ 


and as I 
it,” etatramered Lilian 
very wrong! You'll 
Why, the very first hour of your return you 
can't refiwe me anything.” 
This interview was so different from all that 
Lilian had imagined She had thought that 
the demonatration of love would come from 
him, that she might passively receive the ho 
mage of his affection, but the Initiative was 
cast upon her 
‘Lean vee, George, you don't forgive me 
alwomt the prlny 
“T's not exad tly 
Mind, Pim not one 
beating about the 
If lo get 


abeout) the Lilian 


plas 
of those fellows whe po 
I can't «tand that 


hold of 


thaeh 
a #tory, it 
tout I 


sortot thing 


or it may be right 


miny lee wrothy 

speak it ont, and there's the matter enced 
one way or the other, Now, Lilian, I've 
heard your cousin, Mr Beott, tm here cor 


think I've grown half mad in wasting to see 


tell you honestly, Lilian, that you are all. in. 
all to me now. I fell im love with youstfirs 
through utter fascination, I was wild to 
sess your hand at any cost, even with 
your heart. I would have steod 
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weaknem, Qh, for only five quiet minutes 
of Charles Westby's counsel and advice! 

Newton watched her face, and saw the oo- 
lor come and go, and the burning tears, and 
folt her trembling hand. 

“ No, no, Lilian,” he exclaimed, with vehe 
mence, “ you shan't answer a word; I'm an 
utter fool with my cursed tongue. The ques- 
tion is an insult. Haven't I seen you tried by 
my adversity? Pray forgive me for asking 
this wretched question. Good God, I bring 
sadness instead of joy!” 

Lillan withdrew he hand from bia 

“George, you never asked this question 
when you made me your offer—" 

“No, no, Lilian, let us cease all this foolish 
talk. Why, I've positively prayed for this 
meeting ; it was to be such happiness” 

He would have clasped her in his arma, 
but she darted from him. 

“T dare not let you believe a lie! my heart 
can never be wholly yours!” 

Newton was wholly unprepared for this 
reply, although the iamedia'e context ponsi- 
bly Indieates the reverse. His question arose 
from little else than «lover's capricions faney, 
or perhaps a yet lingering doubt concerning 
Frank Soott 

“Lillan, what ia thia’—No, it's impoeal- 
ble!” 

She was silent. 

Then his resentment rose 

“You did aceept me, Lilian! Was that 
honest : 

“No, it was not honest; and God knows 
I have bitterly the But, 
George, you never asked une thie question at 
the time.” 

“Pahaw! a wretched quibble '” 
“No, ney you begged aad prayed of me to 

Did you make the slightest 
Did you ask anything of me but 
my consent’ | don't aay this to justify my- 
sclf Tdid love you well enough to be your 
wife, far better than girls | have known who 
married and made their husbands happy— 
but not with my whole beart; L never told 
Ihave fought with the wretched 
feeling which beset« me -trampled it down ! 
Hut there omet it forth (rh, 
George, if you had never asked me for all, I 
an faithful, and lowed 


repented act 


bo your wile 
comdition * 


you that 


ithes, | can’ 
could bave been true 


you very mus h 
‘Hut this man, the « poirel, whe teat the 
bottom of all thie” 


for this wretched 


1 am alone to tlane 
folly Lam telling you the trate she said, 
earnestly lam, indeed, there is so one to 
blame but mveell The lowe on No, not 
Ile dleapines tne 'n merely « weak, foolish 
virl in his eves 

On, Lilien rejele Newton, mourn 
fully this story trove When | am gone, 
will not this man come’ Why, Sve minutes 
aye you seeured wae you fh " caretor your 
qeromin 

She fell on ber Knees before Qin 





stantly.’ 
, t 
“Ww hy fheorge, you're not jealous of ecroain 


Frank exclaimed Lilian laughing © You! 
goowe'! whe onearth pul thatidea in your 
head” "| 
“Well, Lilian,” replied Newton, growing 
very red, “if there's no truth in it, there's ne | 
harm in my mentioning it, and then the 
thing's off my mind, bur 
What. «till a doubt George’ exclaimed 
Dilinni, poiequaend Now, pray, whe told you 
anything about Frank’ Come now, Tm ce 


termined to bave thie kind frien hame 


Frank Seoott, indeed ] 
teld that he'« been riding « yvreat deal lately 


tare way you've been 


with papa ap 1 me that ' © Preque ntly dines 
here, well, perhaps three ues a week that 
I'm very fond of dancing with bim, tor he | 
waltzes leaatifully There, George, if you | 
had come to mel woukd have told ye all } 
flreout bins ] said Ld falas nolhedy ever recolleet- | 


ed te mention that papa used to be hos guar 


tie Meetiny 


dian’ Of course, they quite forgot that small | 
le N whe was it, George 
You deur crling wit) exclaimed New | 
ton, catirely convinced by Lilian’s frankness, | 
‘Then he would fave folded herin his arms | 
which was | 

| 


that embrace of raplur 


to crown hie return to England--but she in |} 


her turn wit rew trom him | 


Do torgive oe, Lillan i muat forgive 


| 

ue 
| 

“I declare Ll w know, leoorge a wicked | 
Michiel tmaning et | 
| 

' 


“Liliae, tt acald be. no good telling, # 


would only maske a stupid affair worse. Now 





miss!” exclaimed Mr. Williams warming 


you do forgrve me?’ Just consider, Lilan, 1) 


| wbve loved. or dew 


Ite wet Prank Seott shall dhe i you 
don't bettewe me leo think ‘oat you should 
look on me asaliar’ aod > oTumesen deep 
ener in ler butuir tae 

As he paced on leet, bel mpg heer (emuly 
beeighitemed to the fu ) ‘he perfection of 
her irews. the biend fervor of Lis Urst love re 
turned, kindled inte fury af the thoaght of 
another carcying Ler sway With quickest 
imiptiiee be clasped Ler jis artis 

‘Livan, you are mine’ Twe had your 
pledge, and letandon thatright. I appeal 
to your boner, Lilian | swear to make you 
happy You slinil lowe me 

‘It you had newer asked that question, 
(poate but knowuw © ‘ ie vale me 

calmer tithes 

She lad shrunk from rrifiesd at bis 
vebemenhis 

Then, with revuls t ing aod mad 
dened with jealousy, he roe id trom ber, and 


nile ries marry (ow naa 
ive hom leo, as best suited 
Iu nos anger he would 


told her with a 


her fhekhed purpeon 
have left the t 

But r courage arose, aud she held the 
loor against him, and «ven then be felt that 
he pad used words too lard io @ ayao’s mouth 
acsainsl &® WomAD 

tie ree Newton, vou sadl hear the whole 

truth task but one conditeon, that you re- 
peat to no one what | am sbout te tell you. 


Promise me thts,” 

‘I give you my word, Lilian.” 

‘lo the first place, you taunt me «ith mar- 
rying this man. I solemaly sesure you that 
this very act of mine which separates ua, 
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VRAR AFTER YEAR. 
A LOVE sone. 


BY UES AUTHOR OF “20ms BALIF41,” GENTLEMAN. 
Year efter year the cowslipe 01) (he meadow, 
Year after year the shytarts thrill Ube al: 
Year efter year, tn senshine of in shadow 
Rollie the world rowed, love, and finds us as we 
were 


Year after year, as sure as birds retarning. 
Or Geld Gowers’ bjossoming above the wintry 
me oekd, 
Year after year, in work, of mirth, or mourning, 
Love eR love's youth, that never con grow 
om 


— senpsemmembabmandee 
Gtrong hope of manhood, content of age be 
aciih thehotend caps, com in « different & 


bho 
Yet loved supremely, solely, as we cannot love 
mare one 


Dearest and bonniert' though blanched those 
carting tresses, 
Though loose clings the wedding ring to thet 
thin hand of thine, — 
Brightest of all eyes the eye that love expresses | 
Sweetest of all lips the lips long since hissed 
mine ' 


Bo let the world go round with ail its eighty and 


Ie mad shout o'er fancied biter ite how! o'er 
pleasures part 
That which 1 calle love's ond to we wae love's 


] clasp arme about thy neck and love thee to 
the last. 


WHO ARE HAPPIEST? 


“Weil, Mary, you have bad large experi- 
ence of life; you began early in the families 
Of the poor, and by fidelity to your duties and 
an ambition to perform them well, you have 
passed upward, and for years have spent your 
Whole me as monthly nurse in familics of 
wealth, position, and refinement. Now, ac- 
cording to your observation, who are the bap 
pleat people Tr” 

“Mechanic: families, ma'am, who are a 
luthe fore- handed.” 

The anewer was given with such prompt 
hem, and so unhesitatingly, that the mind of 
the worthy woman must have been made 
up on matare reflection, and with easy deci 
Bon 

The answer merits the profound attention 
of every intelligent parent, and is exceeding: 
ly suggestive. The dialogue took place un- 
der the circumstances narrated, and without 
assent or denial, strong reasons may be given 
for the correctness of the old woman's reply. 
A lady said to us, just about twenty years 
ago, that her husband, then deceased, allow 
ed her twenty thousand dollars a year to 
apend in Paria, while be pulled the political 
wires at Washington os a Senator * But I 
was not happy, because politics was an idol 
before me. I never could be induced to mar 
ry a public man again.” 

The retorns of the Registrar-General of 
France show that the middle classes live an 
average of eleven years longer than day labor 
ers and the poor 

Oar own observation tells us that the sons 
and daughters of the wealthiest scldom leave 
heirs to reach maturity, unless those heirs, by 
reverses, had ty begin at the bettom of the 
ladder, and shove the plane or wield the axe 
or apeed the plough. Mechanics usually be 

gin life poor, and when both husband and 
wife have a goo! share of common sense 
they seon unite in their alma, ambitions, in 
dastries, and eoonomies, with the result of a 
gradual increment of their substance. They 
live in a plain, anostentations and inexpen 
sive way. The high are so high above them, 
that they are saved the expense of aping 
them in style of living, and saved, too, the 
eating anxicties and cutting mortifications of 
that most unwise and most unfortunate class 
of persons who make their whole existence 
an extended torture, in the weary effort to 
climb into a sphere in which they have ne 
ver moved, the freyuent, frequent cause of 
the sad wreck of family happiness 

The clase above noticed, instead of wasting 
their attention and their energies in this direc 

tion, expend them on the furtherance of 
their fortune, in the improvement of their pe 
cunlary condition, by curbing immoderate 
desiren, They are not disturbed by any envy 
toward neighbors who seem to be getting 
along faster than they are; they derive a quiet 
happiness in knowing that all they have is 
paid for; that they have gone nobody's se 
curity. Now and then when they sce some- 
thing which would greatly add to their eub- 
stantial comfort, or would save labor, or pro- 
tect furniture or clothing, and they have not 
the means of paying for it, there is a sweet. 
nees to them in saving and even in practicing 
self deniats, until the moncy is not only earn. 
ed but in hand, ready to purchase on “ the 
best terms for cash.” And the very fact that 
they heave gotien it for less than those who 
did not pay in hand, gives additional satisfac. 
tion ; for the difference in price is that much 
money got without having to work for it 
They bring the article home, and talk about 
its price, and look at it, and turn it over and 
over again, and appropriate it \o its uses with 
& quiet enjoyment which of iteelf is worth 
money; and that is the last of it; while the 
neighbor who bought oa credit, begins, after 
& short time, to count the days when it is to 
be paid for, and as the period comes nearer, 
the uneasiness becomes greater, and with it, 
actual disquictude. Later on, bills reocivabie 
are Bol met as Was expected, then come irri- 
tation and anxiety. The children see it; the 
wife sees it; all know the cause, and peace 
and happivess and quict do not dweil in that 
household ; and long before the purchased 


article is paid for, the pleasure of possession 
or has been caten up, while there is 
more in store. 


cece tesiala’ mbe beste 
any coveted 
=—— Se money to pay for i, 
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finds no trouble, when business 
upon a community, in deciding to take in ra)! | 
while the storm is yet in the distance. He | 
begins to economize, and has got used to it 
before his neighbors have been able to bring 
theiy minds to a deciaton tbat |t must be done | | 
for few people like to come down, and rather 
protract the struggle to keep up appearances, 
ia the hope that the times will get better, and 
they need not make any change. But ob! 
how wearily the days pase away, when one 
te waiting for the hard times to go by, when 
the meanwhile is spent in painful make shifts, 
subterfuges, temporary et pedients, and heart. 
aching sacrifices’ 

Incomputable are the drawa out agonies of 
merehantsand bankers and brokers, of « lerks, 
and all salaried persons, in bard times, or 
even in monetary shocks, which may occur 
in any week of any year. During these, al! 
domestic happiness, peace, and comfort must 
be eaten out, and they live a year's suffering in 
a week, Not so with the “fore-handed me- 
chanic.” He bows before the storm of crises 
with the facility of the reed, and while the 
angry clements rage above, lies in quict com 
posure, with the sweet consciousness of per 
fect safety, There is another element of bap 
news in our “fore-handed mechanic " while 
he and his wife worked into each other's 
handa, they grew to love each other more in 
their mutual efforts for bettering their condi. 
tion. It was a happiness to them to help one 
another, w save labor and trouble to each 
other, and their children gradually grew up 
imbibing the same epirit and temper and feel 
ings; nothing was a trouble to them which 
in the least saved trouble or money to father 
and mother; on the contrary, it was a pride 
and « pleasure and an ambition to save, to 
help, and to practice self-denial, in the hope 
of an easier future, which to all was becoming 
more apparent every day. [ence the happi- 
nese! 

We see a man every Sunday, who said to 
his newly-married daughter last year: —' My 
child, go and get you « house for fifteen thou. 
sand dollars, and I will furnish it for you.” 
After traversing the city for a month, she 
sald —* Father, 1 can't find any house that 
will make us comfortable for less than twenty 
thousand; can't you get it for ust” 

Ile gave her the title deed; ordered Sloan 
to put down the carpeta, and Meeks to supply 
the furniture; Houghwout made the china, 
Tiffany the silver, Mercier the upholstery, and 
Berrian the etceteras of the kitchen, pantry, 
laundry, ete. In short, everything was pro 
cured to her hand, without even the trouble 
of choosing 

Hut think you, reader, that this young wo- 
man, at the moment of her taking possession 
of it all, and in any month later, experienced 
as eweet a satisfaction as does any wife who 
has helped her husband to earn the money to 
purchase their first Brussels carpet for their 
“best room!” Not a bit of it! To get a 
thing aaa gift is pleasant, is gratifying, but to 
obtain it by mutual individual effort, especial. 
ly if it has cost some selfdenial, is a sweet 
delight, to which the pampered child of for- 


MILITARY SCIENCE: 


THE OLD AND THE BEW. 


The present system of tactice—that is, the 
rapid over the slow—tes bat a return te the 
old style of combat ; and we find that as the 
change of fashion is but « repetition of the 
old, so in military affaires there is in the use 
of the bayonet « return to the hand to-hand 
conflict of ancieat days It is quite strange 
t note how the ecience of war has been con 
trolled, and even shaped, by the notions and 
prejodices of men. There bas not been « 
great mind in military service for the last 
eighteen centuries, who has not left bis mark 
on his age. One important fact has been es- 
tablished by the experience of ages, whatever 
may be the reaches of mill'ary sclence—per 
sonal strength and physical power will 
tarn the seale, The only exceptions to this 
rule are found in the campaigns of Caesar 
with the Gaula For instance, the ancient 
Athenians were considered a match with the 
Persians at one to ten; and at Marathon ten 
thousand of the former routed one hundred 
thousand of the latter in a pitched battle; 
yet one Spartan, owing to his superiority of 
nerve and vigor, was equal to six Athenians, 
as the latter in time learned to their cost — 
In ancient dsys a tolerable substitute for ar 
tillery was found in chariots of war, which 
were as fearful then as a battery would be at 
present, Alexander the Creat, carrying out 
his father's syetem, got a new idea in the fa 
mous Macedonian Phalanx. This wasa body 
of veterans, whose march was in close co 
lumn of wedge-shape, and whose charge at 
the close of an action was irresistible. With 
thirty thousand of such troops, aided by levies 
among the conquered, Alexander subdued 
one-half of Avia, and penetrated to what is 
now British India. In three battles the Per- 
sian Empire was destroyed, and in one of 
these actions three hundred thousand were 
said to have been slain. After this era, the 
Phalanx fell into disuse, The use of ele- 
phanta, so common in India, even to a late 
day, never got in vogue in other nations.— 
Pyrrhus, the Epirote, in his invasion of Italy, 
at first terrified the Homans with a equadron 
of these animals, whose charge of ivory bayo- 
nets had never been heard of before. Twice 
the invaders triumphed, though at such ex- 
pense of blood that their leader remarked 
that one more such victory would ruin him. 
At the next battle the Romans assailed the 
elephants with fire-balla, whose blaze drove 
the excited beasts upon their mastera, and 
the result was their entire defeat. This we 
find finely bit off in one of Macaulay's lays of 
ancient Rome 


“And Appenines’ gray vulture 
Bhall have a noble feast, 

(on the fat and on the eyes 
Of the huge carth «shaking beast.” 


The ancient Greeks advanced to the charge 
with solemn step, chanting their war-song. 
The sling was used by skirmishers, but re- 
gulars flung thelr Javelina, and then trusted 





tune must be forever a stranger. The editor 
will feel rewarded for writing this, if it shall 
persuade one subscriber to determine to give 
each son a good trade; and that each daugh- 
ter shall feel it her duty to waitupon ber mo 

ther, to learn to keep house economically, to 
prepare a sumptuous meal, to spread an ap- 
petizing table, to cut and make her own gar- 

ments, and thus be worthy of a good hus 

hand, aod be able to help him, 
nal of Health 


Eatixse Onn's Compantons——A story is 
told of a French Zouave who was asked his 
opinion of the English soldiers afer the Cri 
mean campaign. “Ah,” anid he, “set them | ‘ 
down in an engagement ready prepared and 
well fed, and no man can fight better; but let 


Halla Jour. | of a tortoise 
sapping the wall 
in Casar's commentaries, the term “ testudine 
Sacto.” 


to the well nerved arm and heavy sword. 
The Romans, who affected the graces but 


little, omitted the war-song and saved their 
breath for the eneounter—like the Greek, the 
javelin (pilum) and the broad sword were 
their main weapons, while the buckler co 
vered the body. 
the troops marched in close column, with 
their shields over their heada, like the shell 


In attacking walled towna, 


This protected them while 
Hlow often does one meet 


With the javelin and broad sword, and 


with a complement of cavalry, Rome con 


juered the largest part of the known world. 


This seems wonderful when one realizes that 
all was done without the discharge of a mug 


them get into misery or distress, and no men 
know less how to get theaselves out of it. 


from his coffin, delicious messes from his 
flesh for seven days, and for the rest of the 
campaign we slept upon his «kin, which kept 
us from damp and saved us from sickness 
Now what do you think of the English so!- 
dier after such a piece of folly as this? I 
have my cat, | carry him on my sack, and he 
comes under the fire with me, as you may 
perceive from his having lost a fore foot. I 
love and nourish him, and he in return will, 
should there be a necessity, provide me with 
two days’ good living.” 


Tae Ack or tHe Gvaxo Derosrra— 
Mona. Boussingault, the celebrated French 
chemist, in a late paper contributed to the 


modern alluvions does not extend beyond 
historice! times, whereas old alluvions date 
from the period immediately preceding that 
at which man first began to inhabit the 
earth; so that the guanes or cormoranta, 
and other allied birda, which deposit guano, 
must have existed thousands of years be- 
fore man, seeing that the lower layer of 
guano is sometimes fifteen or twenty yards 
in depth, while the old alluvial crust above 
it, bas a thickness of upwards of three 
yards 


GH it is suggested that a corps of spies 
should be organized by the Federal govern. 
ment. Judging from the intimate acquain- 
tance that the rebels have with all our plans 
almost as s00n as they are formed, we should 
gay thal the Federal government has already 
aples enough in its service to form a corps 
df armec. 

Sa What eyes bes Rosecrans fixed on 








Ployd? Hie Backeyea, to be sure. 


Academy of Science, shows that the age of | commissary. 
cuirass of heavy brass, he bore a mixed up 


barden of food and camp stuff of sixty pounds 
—in addition to this, the pilum was as heavy 
as a musket, to say nothing of the massive 
sword The secret of the success of Roman 
arms was discipline, and the very name of an 
army, “erercifws” shows what its character 
must have been. 


ket, or even the snap of a percussion cap,— 
that never a breach was made by siege guna, 


Par example, our battalion was encamped | nora town “shelled,” and that one of the 
beside an English regiment which had a | most perplexing features of modern surgery 
magnificent buck goat, the cavalry borses of | Was not even dreamed of-—we refer to your 
their army had no forage, and the poor beast, | shot wounds. The horrors of ancient war 
getting no food sickened and died. At this | fare transcend all estimate—generally no 
time the soldiers that he belonged to where | Quarter was asked or given. “ Vae eictis” 
without rations to eat, or fire to warm them. | became a Roman proverb. Hence the ama 
selves with; and what do you think they ring slaughter which accompanied the victo 
did? Why, they collected some board, made | Ties of Marius and Cwsar, Prisoners, when 
a coftin, and buried the back; my comrade, suffered to live, were sold into slavery, and 
and myself, shocked at such a waste of good in later days were slaughtered in gladiatorial 
things, took the poor animal up that same shows, even thousands being pitted against 
porele Chonneur, we bad three good fires | © h other in the Coliseum on a single oocca- 

sion, and “butchered to make a Roman 


holiday.” 


There were no military hospitals, and the 


wounded were left to perish. As their wounds 
were cuts instead of shots they generally bled 
to death, And as the labor of burial was 
commonly omitted, the wolf, the kite and vul- 
ture finished the work 


“ The kite knows well the loud, stern «well, 


That bids the Romans close.” : 


The iegionaries of ancient Rome were the 


most Vigorous troops the world has ever seen, 
Their labors would astonish even one of Na- 
poleon’s Old Guard. 
chaplain, surgeon, and we might almost add, 


Each man was his own 


Resides helmet, greaves and 


We cannot wonder that such troops became 


the terror of the world ;—and yet we believe 


that even without artillery or musketry—but 


simply with the bayonet—the modern French 


army would drive them from the field. It is 


strange that the ancients had no weapon so 


fearful as this anJ yet ao simple. 


lowing yellow-covered imvitation —“ Let the 


brutal minions of a beastly despotism come 
on! The slaughter-pens are ready, and Yan- | 
kee blood shall flow as free as festal wine.” | times they are empty! Of the same use as 
Amiabie, very! 


| 
t& The Memphis Appeal offers the fol- | 


HOW TO STEAL A FEATHER BED. 


Stopping for « glass of cider at a village 
public in East Devon, I heard « story in 
connection with the above recondite sub- 
ject, which amused me much. 

A rustic, who bad spent all his money in 
getting tipey ot the rival establishment, came 
up to the landlord of the Crooked Billet, 
and asked him: to gi him some liquor— 
about the beight of all possible insult to « 
publican, and so be of the Crooked Billet 
seemed to think—but the tipsy one was not 
to be put off in a hurry; he continued his 
importunities, and for a pint of cider, he said, 
he would impart—a most valuable secret. 
The landlord seemed rather to prick up his 
cars at Ubis, and at length consented to bestow 
a half-pint; on condition of “ hearing some- 
thing to his advantage;” and the liquor 
wes banded over, and drained by the appli- 
capt. 

“Now,” said he, with a confidential air, 
and in a stentorian whisper, “next time 
you da steal a veather-bed, Maser, mind you 
goo down stairs wi’ un backwards.” 

Great was the host's indignation at this se- 
cond affront, but greater was my curiosity to 
know the meaning of the phrase employed, 
and inquiring of a farmer in the inn, I ob- 
tained the following explanation : 

There waa, it seemed, at a village some dis- 
tance off, a surgeon who prided himself upon 
his acuteness, and continually boasted that 
he had never been done. 

Now it happened one day, that a scamp 
who lived by bis wits was lurking about the 
house, on the look out for plander, and ha- 
ving noticed the surgeon's wife set off for 
market, saw presently the surgeon himself go 
out, as he supposed, to visit his patients. 
Him, likewise, he watched off the premises, 
and then, finding the coast clear, stole in 
through the front door, and walked up stairs 
to lay hands on whatever seemed most eli- 
gible: the booty selected was the best feather- 
bed; this he took on his back, and began 
descending the staira, with the precaution of 
coming down backwards; he had got about 
half-way down when in came the surgeon 
again. 

“Hallo! my man, where are you going 
with that bed r” 

“Goan up stairs wi’ un, sur. There's a 
genl*un down to th’ Rose and Crown, sur, as 
says ‘is old friend o’ yours, just come from 
Inger; and comun to stop wi’ you, sur—and 
comun up hisself presently wi's luggage—and 
he've sent I up, sur, wi’ these yer bed.” 

“T shall not admit it. I shall not admit it. 
I don't know any euch person, and I'm not 
going to be imposed upon,—likely thing, in- 
deed !|—d'you suppose any stranger can come 
and quarter himself upon me with a tale 
like that? No, no, you go back, and take 
the bed along, too, and give my compliments 
to the gentleman, and say he's made some 
mistake, and I don’t know him.” 

“ Well, sur, ‘tis warm day, sur; and make 
#0 bold, sur, | hope you'll allow me somat to 
drink.” 

“Very well, I don't mind giving you a 
glass, to be rid of the business—there—now, 
you go back, and say as I've told you.” 

Off walked the rascal with his burden. 
By-and-by, returned Mrs. Surgeon, and 
went up stairs to take off her bonnet; down 
she came avain. 

“ Now, my dear, always making some al- 
teration without consulting me, and what 
have you done with that new feather bed?” 
“Oh, Lord!” said the wretched man, “I 
see it all.” 

“ Pray, what do you see, my dear?” 

But enovgh. Of course the surgeon's re- 
putation for sharpness was gone, and that 
was the approved way to steal a feather bed 
in this neighborhood, L. B.C, 


---——— - 


THE PLAIN WIFE. 


She is not very fair, and yet 
I love her quiet face ; 
She weara not beanty’s coronet, 
But there's a tender grace 
Upon her brow, and In her eyes 
A light which could not be, 
If her thoughts were not eweet harmonics— 
She's beautiful to me. 


Not beautiful, save when the flush 
Of feeling dyes her cheek ; 

When her lipe are mute beneath its gush, 
And leave her eyes to speak ! 

Not beautiful, save when some thought 
Of goodness sends its glow 

Across the face by art untaught ; 
And yet, I love her so! 


For ehe is beautiful, though «mal! 
The gif_s that overlie 

The soul so beautiful ia all— 
In all that cannot dic. 

Goodness is beauty, this is why 
The tides of friendship roll 

Up from my heart and light my eve— 
I love her for her soul. 


The heart! the heart! give we the heart, 
I care not for the face, 

However fair cach separage part 

_ Ef it lack the ariart’s grace ; 

Give ue the heart—I care not how 
The form may moulded be, 

If perfect love light up the brow 
"Tis beautiful to me. 


Extent or THK Anuy oF THE Potomac. 
—Men marching in files are usually a little 
more than three feet apart. Horses, whether 
in cavalry or artillery, need twelve feet; a 
wagon ina train with four horses, occupies 
fifty feet. Now, if the army of the Potomac 
was in line, moving on a narrow country 
road, with cavalry four abreast, and men in 
files of four, accompanied by all the wagons 
and ambulances, and ammunition trains, it 
wobld reach from Boston to Hartford, a 
distance not far from one hundred and fifty 
miles. 





Ga Of what use are forms, seeing that at 








—_—_—_—_—— 
“ITS VERY HARD.” 

“It's very hard to have nothing to eat but 
porridge, when others have every sort of 
dainty,” muttered Charlie, as he sat with his 
wooden bow! before him. 

“It's very hard to have to get up so early 
on these bitter cold mornings, and work bard 
all day, when others can enjoy themselves 
without an hour of labor. 

“It's very hard to have to trudge along 
through the snow, while others roll about in 
their coaches 

“It's a great blessing” said his grand- 
mother, as she sat at her knitting, “it's a 
great blessing to have a roof over one's head, 
when so many are homeless; it's a great 
blessing to have sight, and hearing, and 
strength for daily labor, when so many are 
blind, deaf, or suffering.” 

“Why, grandmother, you seem to think 
that nothing is bard,” said the boy still in a 
grumbling tone. 

“No, Charlie, there is one thing that I 
think very hard.” 

“ What's that?” cried Charlie, who thought 
that at last his grandmother had found some 
cause for complaint. 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is very 
hard that is not thankful for so many blese- 


ings" 


TO LET. 

There are more things “to let” than are 
placarded. Hearts are to let every day; old 
hearts, young hearts, stricken hearts—all 
empty—all to let. 

There are heads to let; to any new thing, 
to isms, ologies, and ists; heads without a 
tenant. 

There are hands to let. Hands plump and 
fair; hands lean and brown. Those to love, 
these to labor; these for rags, and those for 
rings. 

There are consciences to let; clastic, ac- 
commodating, caoutchouc ; at five per cent. a 
month, sixty per cent. a year. To let on 
bond and mortgage, and a pound of flesh. 

And so it goes, from sods to souls; almost 
everything to let; almost everything with its 
price; everything in the market but griefs. 
They are never quoted, never at a premium, 
never “ to let.” 





Cor orr toe Back Lees or Your 
Caama—I will tell you a secret worth 
knowing. A thousand things not worth half 
as much have been patented and elevated 
into a business. 

It is this. If you cut off the back legs of 
your chairs so that the back part of the seat 
shall be two inches lower than the front 
part, it will greatly relieve the fatigue of sit- 
ting, and keep your spine in much better 
shape. 

The principal fatigue in sitting comes from 
your sliding forward, and thus straining the 
ligaments and muscles in the small of the 
back. The expedient I have advised will 
obviate this tendency, and, as I have sug- 
gested, add greatly to the comfort and health- 
fulness of the sitting posture. 

The front edge of a chair should not be 
more than fifteen inches high, for the ave- 
rage man, nor more than fourteen for the 
average woman. The average chair is now 
seventeen inches high for all, which no 
amount of slanting in the seat can make com- 
fortable.— Lewis's Gymnasium. 





Autumnal Trxta.—No one can main- 
tain, after this year’s experience, that frost 
has any special agency in the autumn colora- 
tion of leaves. Scientific men have long un- 
derstood the matter, and have explained the 
ripening of the leaf as a simple process of 
vegetable growth, though the coloration of 
the leaves at maturity can no more be ac- 
counted for than the red of the rose, the 
blue of the violet, or the orange of the lily. 
The color which leaves assume in the fall 
is due to the same causes. But the popular 
idea tha’ the leaves are changed by the frost 
is so firmly established in the minds of un- 
scientific and unobservant people, that it 
is difficult to dispel. This year the foliage 
has assumed the most gorgeous coloring 
without a sign of frost, and, indeed, seems 
to be more brilliant on account of its non- 
appearance. This is perfectly natural, as 
the leaves have been able to gradually and 
freely assume the colors which belong to 
their ripeness, unobstructed, by sudden cold. 


IMMENSE Sizk oF THE PyYRAMID?—A 
United States naval chaplain, who has re- 
cently visited the great pyramid of Cheops, 
in Egypt, wading in the deep sand fourteen 
hundred feet before he had passed one of its 
sides, and between five and six thousand feet 
before ke had made the circuit, says that, 
taking a hundred of the New York churches 
of the ordinary width, and arranging them in 
& hollow square, twenty-five on a side, you 
would have scarcely the basement of this 
pyramid; take another hundred and throw 
in their material into the hollow square and 
it would not be full. Pile on all the stone 
and brick of Philadelphia and Boston, and 
the structure would not be as high and solid 
as this greatest work of man. One layer of 
block was long since removed to Cairo for 
building purposes, and enongh remains to 
supply the demands of a city of half a mil- 
lion of people for a century, if they were per- 
mitted freely to use it. 


Sore Eves anv Catarru —The following 
amusing recipe for the cure of the above dis- 
eases we find in the Herald of Progreas :-— 
“Mix two ounces of sweet oil with half an 
ounce of camphor, over the fire. Rub this 
ointment in the skin of your stomach, in the 
cheeks, in the eyes, and very thoroughly ma- 
nipulate it into your temples, and where the 
nose is most afflicted. Snuff sweet oil into 
your nose two or three times per day. Arise / 
Lat blood flow into your feet and hands. Be- 
come very healthy, and therefore beautiful. 


Wi rt sTronaty.” 





G@” Anrewvs ix toe Frecp.—Charies F. 
Brown, Esq., popularly known as “ Artemus 





barrela, which at times are empty, too. 


Ward,” has announced himself as a lecturer 


general notortety ; but the recipe peddler cag 
craw! about from house to house, slmest ua. 
molested, and like « predatory insect take « 
bite here and there to the great annoyance of 
his victims, but without exciting sufficiens 
public notice to make his depredations 


en bie rather then bo soon buntingte me 
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One pound of Amoniacum, tw» pounds of 
Rosin, one pint of Alcohol, one quart of Galt, 
one pound of Cooper's Isinglass, one pesk of 
Corn Meal sifted (!) to eight gallons of Ram 
water, boiling when you put the preparation 
in. Then let it boil for five minutes, then set 
it off to cool. Wiriuiam Tarion 


The peddler said this compound would 
make one hundred pounds of soap, at a cost 
of only one dollar. One half the required 
quantity was purchased for something over 
a dollar, and the directions duly followed. 
The result, as our informant says, was no 
more like soap than hasty pudding. It was 
good for nothing in the house; the pigs 
turned up their noses at it and ran away witha 
derisive squeal, and the whole was thrown on 
the manure heap. It would not be advisablefor 
a recipe peddiler to visit that house again, but 
the fifty cents was not entirely lost if the ex- 
perience be heeded by the reader. 

A Worse Humsve—Si.verrme Pow- 
pERs.—To-day, (October Ist,) we were fol- 
lowed two blocks by a vagabond, who poured 
out the foulest profane language imaginable, 
and we were actually compelled to hand him 
over to a policeman. Our offence was “ in- 
terference in his business” in this “ free coun- 
try,” where “every man had a right to fol- 
low whatever honest calling he chose.” The 
gist ofthe matter was this: Passing the cor- 
ner of Pearl and Fulton streeta, we saw the 
fellow taking in the shillings at a rapid rate 
from a lot of poor women, who evidently had 
but few more left, and for what? Whys 
little box of a clay paste which was “ware 
ranted to beautifully coat with silver any 
article of copper, brass, German silver, etc.” 
And in proof of the assertion, a little of it 
was rubbed upon a brass stair-rod, upon old- 
fashioned copper pennies, and upon brassy 
spoons, and sure enough they did glisten 
with a brilliant silver lustre. Indignant at 
the deception, we ventured to tell the Wager 
purchasers that the quicksilver, (mercury, 
thus applied would last but a brief time, and, 
what was worse, it would eat into and spoil 
the surface of any kind of mete! to which it 
would give the lustre. 

Let us here warn the readers that these sil- 
vering powders and fluids so frequently sold 
about the country by peddlers, and by igno- 
rant or unprincipled merchants, are af of the 
same class. They will positively spoil the 
surface of copper, brass, German silver, oF 
silver itself. Rub a few coutings upon a silver 
coin, and it will become as brittle as « pipe 
stem. They are either mixtures of quick- 
silver with colored clay or other material, ot 
they are clear or colored solutions of quick- 
silver in nitric acid (aqua-fortis) diluted 
with water. Certain metals, such a8 Cop 
per, brass, silver, &c., reduce the quicksilver 
to its metallic state, and. give a bright 
very lustre; but this will quickly tarnish, 
while the quicksilver will dissolve or eat inte 
the metal itself, just as a drop of waler 
will affect a lump of sugar. Fine emery of 
clay is useful to brighten surfaces of genuine 
silver, but there is no preparation that, with- 
out the aid of a galvanic battery, or hesh 
will give a coating of real silver. Strong heat 
will expel (evaporate) quicksilver, and if the 
reader has been injudicious enough to 
any of these so-called silvering powde* vad 
washes, the best thing to be done is tot omee 
heat the article strongly to expel the last 
trace of the noxious mercury. fre- 
quently triturate or beat up gold-bearing 
rocks or sand with quicksilver, which die 
solves out the gold as water would 

out particles of salt. The sand particles float 
upon the heavy quicksilver, and are remo 
ved. The liquid is then heated strongly, 
which evaporates the quicksilver, leaving 
the pure gold in a mass, or in fine powder, 
to be melted together. Silver can be sp® 
rated in the same way. The quicksilver & 
caping in the form of steam or vapor, is col 
fected in cold receivers as it escapes, and is 
used over again and again. This 

why such large quantities of quicksilver are 
sent to California, and also why the discovery 
of quicksilver mines there increased the value 
of the gold mines—American Agriculturia. 


[BT The word atadaddie 's used throughout 
the whole army of the Potomac, and mean® 
“to cut stick,” “ vamose the ranche,” “slope, 
“cut your lucky,” or “clear out.” So that 
Fort Skadaddie is equivalent to “Fort Rus 
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THE BREEZE IN THE CHURCH. 


This little poem is from a volume of poetry re. 
cently published in England by Mrs. Hinxman. 


“Twas a sumpy day, and the morning pealm 
We sang in the church together ; 

We felt in our hearts the joy and calm 
Of the calm and joyous weather. 


The slow end sweet and sacred strain, 
Through every bosom stealing, 

Checked every thought that was light and vain, 
And waked cach holy feeling. 


We knew by its sunny gleam how clear 
Was the blue sky smiling o'er us, 

And in every peuse of the hymn could bear 
The wild birds’ happy chorus. 


And lo! from its haunts by cave or rill, 
With « sudden start swaking, 

A breeze came fluttering down the bill, 
Its fragrant pinions shaking. 


Through the open windows it bent its way, 
And down the chancel's centre, 

Like « privileged thing that at will might stray, 
And in holy places eater. 


From niche to niche, from nook to nook, 
With a lighteome rustle flying, 

It lifted the leaves of the Holy Book, 
On the altar-cushion lying. 


It fanned the old clerk's hoary hair, 
And the children’s bright young faces ; 
Then vanished, none knew how or where, 
Leaving its pleasant traces, 


It left sweet thoughts of summer hours 
Spent on the quiet mountains ; 

And the church seemed full of the scent of flowers, 
And the trickling fall of fountains. 


The Image of scenes so still and fair, 
With our music sweetly blended, 

While it seemed their whispered hymn took share 
In the praise that to heaven ascended. 


We thought of Him who had poured the rills, 
And through the green mountains led them, 

Whose hand, when He piled the enduring hills, 
With a mantle of beauty spread them. 


And a purer passion was borne above, 
In a louder anthem swelling, 

As we bowed to the visible spirit of love 
On those calm summits dwelling. 


LILIAN’S PERPLEXITIES. 


A TALE IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY A. W. DUBOURG. 


CHAPTER V. 
PROPPED UP. 

It is a serious matter when the water-bot- 
tle does not dilute the feverish consequences 
of the night's excitement, and soda water ab- 
solveth not on the morrow. Westby lay that 
night in a horsehair shirt of remorse, and 
made great and audible confession in his 
small attic the next morning. 

“Tm an ass and a knave!” this was the 
burden of the confession, amid the splish- 
splash of the cold water, and the work of 
razor and brushes. 

Westby felt a grim satisfaction in empha- 
sizing this declaration, in laying it down as a 
strong proposition that needed no argument 
for its support. 

“What the deuce is the matter with me? 
I know I can't support a wife. I should be 
the veriest fool in the world to entangle my- 
self in a hopeless engagement—and then, 
that I should be on the point of taking a 
wretched advantage of Newton's misfortune ! 
Good God; if that girl had not been ten 
thousand times better and truer than I was! 
Curse it! what an infernal cut! sticking plas- 
ter! and I was so deuced grand in my no- 
tions of honor and all that—pshaw! it 
won't stick. Mighty useful thing, this con- 
science of mine! I’m a wretched, beggarly 
fellow !” 

Ay, there was comfort even in heaping up 
all sorta of contemptuous expressions, in de- 
grading himself in the contemplation of high 
principle, in thorough self-bullying. At last, 
being very humble and contrite, he began to 
find consolation in forming resolutions for 
work and labor on behalf of Newton and his 
affairs. 

And Lilian Temple—this was her confes- 
sion, contained in a letter to her brother: 

~“T know, Fred, it was very naughty of me 
not to write to you all this time—only add- 
ing a line to mamma's letter to tell you of 
my engagement. I assure you it was not la- 
ziness; the real truth is, I was not quite hap- 
py in my mind about accepting Mr. Newton, 
and I felt a little afraid of writing to you.— 
You know I told you all about Charles 
Westby; I shall tell you everything now. 
You recollect I agreed with what you said as 
to the folly of letting that matter rest in my 
mind. Well, I did manage to dismiss my 
foolish fancy of love, but I never could get 
over a sense of pique at the low appreciation 
he manifested for my character—that I was 
without power or strength to endure the se- 
rious labor of the world. Somehow, I kept 
dwelling on that, very foolishly, no doubt, 
* and at last I grew to think, with his age and 
experience, he might have read my charac- 
ter aright: L had never been tried,—I might, 
after all, have been deceiving myself with vain 
ideas of excellence. 

“T cannot plead that I acted without full | 
knowledge with regard to Mr. Newton. I 
saw clearly from the first what his character 
was—no pretension to a highly cultivated in- 
tellect, no great strength of purpose, but a 
good heart. He mace me an offer very short- 
ly after his introduction to us; I talked the 
matter over with papa and mamma; they 
decidedly liked him, and urged very strongly 
his wealth and good position. I did accept 
him! 1 know you will blame me; I'm ready 
enough to blame myself; but the offer was 





shock. In opulance I bad felt we might live 
very happily, but in a life of struggle—how ? 
I told you when we used to talk about Charles 
Weatby, that I believed I could work, strive 
upwards, dare and do anything, following in 
the footsteps of a man I admired and looked 
up to, but to take the lead oneself, to have 
to encourage, to animate another. There! I 
dare say Karlo Magno was right, afer all. I 
do not in any way possess this power of endu- 
rance, I know I prayed earnestly for strength ; 
I thought of what you would say, but it was 
all of no avail; the more I thought upon it, 
the more terrible the pledge I was called upon 
to make. Thank God! Karlo Magno was 
near me at this great time; he spoke to me as 
I know you would have spoken, and then I 
went to George Newton and promised to hold 
by him in adversity.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON A PEDESTAL AGAIN. 


Charles Westby had worked hard in 
George Newton's affairs, and he had worked 
to such good purpose that that gentleman 
was enabled to return to England with safety 
after about four months’ absence. The ar- 
rangements to effect this had not been made 
without heavy pecuniary sacrifice, but owing, 
by good luck, to a railway which was pro- 
posed to pass through a large portion of 
Newton's property, there was every reason to 
believe that the purchase-money of the land 
would very nearly make up the loss on the 
bank transaction. 

It was probable that if Newton had been 
content to remain abroad for a longer term a 
better bargain might have been made with 
the creditors, but Newton begged and prayed 
of Westby to forward matters, at any cost, so 
as to allow him to return to England. Con- 
ceasions had therefore been made, which, in 
a business point of view, were unduly ad- 
verse to Newtop. Westby’s view of the af- 
fair was this: “ Newton may, perhaps, lose 
some additional thousands, but he will the 
more surely secure the girl he loves.” Westby, 
too, was strongly actuated by his own feel- 
ings; he felt he could never entirely forgive 
himself until he saw Lilian married to New- 
ton. The fierce temptation of that night's in- 
terview had left its smouldering remorse at 
Westby’s heart. Perhaps this feeling un- 
duly blinded him to other considerations ; for 
instance, Lilian had confessed to him the 
nature and quality of her love for Newton. 
Was it altogether satisfactory that she should 
marry under such circumstances?’ But, in 
answer to this, he could never break from his 
mind the recollection of Lilian as a child; 
and, as far as he could judge, the old im- 
pulsivenesss of her nature was unchanged— 
at one moment attracted by the novelty of 
his own grim countenance, at another daz- 
zled by the advantages of Newton's offer. 
And then he krew that Newton was such a 
good fellow, possessing such an excellent 
heart, that any wotnan might be fortunate in 
hislove. Beyond all this, Lilian had pledged 
herself to Newton, and when he thought of 
this pledge he forgot all else but his own re- 
morse at the idea that he should have been 
on the point of inducing her to break that 
pledge; and just with the same feeling with 
which he despised himself, did he contem- 
plate the idea of Lilian breaking her engage- 
ment. 

It was the greatest satisfaction to Westby, 
when, after a hard day's work at final ar- 
rangements, he was enabled to send a tele- 
gram to Newton, at Boulogne, stating that 
he might safely return to England; for, be- 
yond his feeling of gratification at bringing 
the lovers together again, he felt relieved at 
the idea of Newton's affairs being wound 
up, his assiduity on their behalf having se- 
riously interfered with his professional |a- 
bors. 

“Well, come,” thought Westby, as he paid 
the clerk at the telegraph office, “ there is an 
end to Newton, tor this night at least. If I 
am only left at peace I shall be able tu see 
the end of that brief by sticking to it hard all 
night.” 

But, alas! when Westby entered his cham- 
bers, there, before his incredulous eyes, stood 
Newton. 

“If you are merely a spirit, J don’t mind,” 
exclaimed . Westby, annoyed; “tut in the 
flesh you have no business here.” 

“Your last letter—" muttered Newton, 
apologetically. 2 

* Positively stated that you were not to re- 
turn til) sent for,” rejoined Westby. “ Never 
theless,” and his voice somewhat softened, 
“you are partly absolved by circumsiances, 
inasmuch as a message advising your return 
is now seeking for you at Boulogne.” 





made very suddenly, and I did honestly be 


“How can I ever repay al) your kind 





— 
ness?” exclaimed Newton, clasping Westby's 
hands 

“ Don’t interrupt the judge,” cried Westby, 
with affected solemnity. “ Recollect you only 
stand entirely absolved on one condition, that 
you condense everything you have to say in- 
to five minutes, Here, look at that,” and 
Westby pointed to a bundle of papers. “I've 
got to staff every bit of it into my head be- 
fore I go to bed.” 

“I know you have been working so hard 
for me; you're the best, the dearest fellow 
that ever lived.” , 

Bo Westby was forced to listen to the out- 
pourings of Newton's gratitude. 

“I's a kindness to send you away, old 
boy,” said Westby, when the five minutes had 
expired. “I know where you are off to.” 

“I shan't be expected, shall I?” 

“ Well, to say truth, you won't—for a let- 
ter which I posted this afterneon to the young 
lady mentions to-morrow as the earliest pe- 
riod for your appearance—it will be all the 
greater surprise.” 

Newton having departed, Westby buried 
himself in his large chair with the documents 
before him and his favorite pipe in his mouth. 
With all his efforts he felt a tendency to wan- 
der away from the subject on hand; Newton 
would come struggling into his mind, and Li- 
lian, and the meeting of the lovers; but gradual- 
ly as he warmed to his work, as he mastered the 
facts of the case, and drew his inferences, weav- 
ing them into possible arguments, bis mind be- 
came perfectly absorbed. Though the gene- 
rality of readers may wonder at it, I affirm 
that Westby experienced intense satisfaction 
in this severe mental application; the intri- 
cacies of the case began to clear away; bit 
by bit his own arguments grew side by side 
with the anticipated arguments of his adver- 
sary. Ah, me, the joy of antagonism, and its 
power to evoke the energies! In all proba- 
bility, two or three other men were at the 
very same time in adjacent chambers at work 
on the same subject; men of talent equally 
absorbed—absorbed just a» poets are absorb- 
ed in the effort of creation—tasting, too, as 
poets taste, the joy of creative power in new 
points to be raised in argument. 

Thus time sped on unheeded by Westby. 

There was a tap at his door; he mechani- 
cally cried “Come in!” but being so preoc- 
cupied, he was scarcely conscious that any- 
body had entered until he felt a hand on his 
shoulder; he roused himself, and looking 
round saw Newton pale and agitated. 

“You must forgive me for troubling you at 
this time of night, but I saw a light in your 
room—that old housekeeper of yours who 
never seems to go to bed let me in. I could 
not rest, Westby, till I had told you about it. 
The engagement’s off.” 

“ Broken off ?—impoasible !” 

“ Broken utterly.” 

“By whom ?” asked Westby. 

“Matually; but I must tell you that we 
are both pledged to silence regarding the rea- 
eons.” 

Westby was lost in astonishment. 

“I did not come to make a confidant of 
you in this unfortunate affair,” continued 
Newton. “I came, old Loy, to grasp you by 
the hand, and tell you again—for I did not 
say it half enough when I saw you first— 
how truly sensible I am of all your efforts on 
my behalf. You have stuck to me, Westby, 
and I feel that more than I can say after 
what has taken place. You willfforgive me 
for bothering you.” 

Westby shook Newton's hand, and he felt 
how it trembled. 

“ You have had a personal interview with 
Miss Temple.” 

“Yes. I will tell you as much as I may of 
the circumstances. When I left here I drove 
straight to their house. I found to my sur- 
prise that they had a party. I was a good 
deal put out by this, wishing to see Lilian 
quietly, and I was of course anxious to make 
as little talk as possible about my return to 
England. I was dying to see her, but some- 
how I had not pluck to enter the house. | 
stood some time behind the crowd who were 
looking at the people getiing out of the car- 
riages. You know I'm very stupid about 
there things—my travelling dress, too, and 
how to explain to the men at the door who I 
was, for, as plague would bave it, the ser 
vants scemed to have been all changed. Well, 
I screwed up my courage at last, and knock- 
ed at the door, There, I forgive those infer 
nal fellows now, how the deuce should they 
have understood my story’ but at the time 
I would have given anything for leave to 
send one of them to ground, At last [ got 
hold of Lilian's maid, and then I learnt the 
rights of the affair, They had got private 
theatricals. Mirs Temple was to play the 
chief part, the girl told me; she had just 
finishea dressing ber mistress, and the play 
had already begun; should she go and 
say I had arrived? I told her not to utter 
a word of my being in the house till 
the play was over, and in the meantime 
to put me in a room where [ could re- 
main undisturbed by th: guests Afler some 
difficulty, I found refuge in Mr. Temple's 
dressing room and special sanctum. One of 
the bilis of the performance ‘av on the table. 
I could hear the laughter and pyplause from 
the drawing-room. IT letenedt cill T could 
stand it no longer,—all look ny at Lijien, and 
I, who fancied | had the bes! righ! Uo see her, 
I stole down-staire tinto the 
drawing-room behind the « hiding 
myself among the servants, but 1 could see 
the stage perfectly. 
= By Jove, Weatby how ste <«id act! 
There, it was not acting—she fel it all; I 
hated to see ber, and yet she did look se out 
and out lovely. It was some French story, 
as far as I could make out: she wa engaged 
to a man she did not like, and yor) sun her 
could smile, and booch, and 
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| ticularly towards the end of the play. I could 
not but listen. 

“ * The fun is,’ said a servant girl before me 
—of course they were in utter ignorance of 
my presence—'the fun ia, she is really in love 
with the very man she don’t like in the play. 
I'm sure of i.” 

“*Well, he is always here, for one thing,’ 
said another. 

“I can tell you, Westby, a child might 
have knocked me down.” 

“There, there,” cried Westby with dis 
gust. “I want to hear no more of it, I can 
sce Kall. I can tell you the fellow's name— 
Frank Scott! I had heard some rumors, but 
like an ass I disbelieved them. Pshaw! I 
know the whole story as well as if you had 
given it me word for word—it's the story of a 
heartless flirt.” 

“No, n0! Westby,” cried Newton, vehe- 
mentily, “I never meant to tell you about 
Scott, it will only mislead you. She is not in 
love with him !” 

“I don't understand you, Newton.” 

“I can only tell you I believed it as 
ly as you do now—I taxed her with it—” 

“ And of course she denied it,” interrupted 
Westby. “Credat Judmus! Forgive me if 
T'm rather skeptical, it was not to be expect- 
ed that she should confess to you the name of 
her new lover.” 

“Look you here, Westby, I only regret 
that it is not in my power to tell you all the 
facts about our last interview—ehe is not in 
love with Sontt, I'm certain of that—but 
enough of the whole affair, It is so very 
painful to me that I dare not dwell on it, and 
just because it is so painful, and just because 
T feel go utterly desolate, I've come to shake 
your old fist and have a bit of comfort in see- 
ing a friend who has been staunch and true 

" 


“Thank God,” murmured Westby, “I can 
give you my hand on it." Then in « louder 
tone, “These misfortunes cure themselves, 
Newton. You are weil rid of her—bear that in 
mind! But Fred Temple,” and Westby's voice 
dropped, “what would he say to this? his 
sister a wretched jilt! You never knew Tem- 
ple Newton. I can tell you this affair would 
have wounded him to the quick. I know 
he would never have forgiven her. Good God | 
to think Lilian should have acted thus.” 
Westby was silent for a while, then he sud- 
denly drew his hand from Newton's grasp. 
“How dare I throw stones? Newton, I'll 
hide nothing from you—I'm a beggarly hum. 
bug. I was once madly in love with this 
girl—imadly, madly, I can tell you. I could 
speak and think rightly enough till I was 
tried in the fire, but then I was as weak—as 
weak as the meanest wretch living. I talk 
of despising her, indeed! That night, New. 
ton, before she came to bid you adieu—and, 
mark you, she asked me as her brother's 
friend for my advice—there, it was rising in 
my soul to take advantage of your misfor- 
tune, and so win her from you; but she knew 
what her duty was then, if she has forgotten 
it now, and she told me what it was, putting 
the very words into my mouth, while I was 
struggling with my wretched thought, and 
#0 she saved me from being in very fact a 
scoundrel and a knave. You may cut me to- 
morrow, Newton, but I'm glad I've told you. 
I could not hold it back afer what has taken 
place.” 

There was a painful silence. 

Weatby's words of self-accusation had burst 
from his lips with vehement fluency, when he 
began to speak again it was with the utmost 
hesitation and uncertainty. 

“You are my very oldest friend, Newton, 
and [ would not for worlds have you deapise 
me. I have accused myself, therefore I have 
a right to say something in my own extenua- 
tion. That wretched night cured my wicked, 
stupid love. I swear to you, Newton, that I 

have done all that lay in my power to serve 
your interests, both with the Temples and 
with regard to that bank business, Do tell 

me you believe this.” 

“IT do believe it, you dear old boy, from 

the bottom of my heart! and Newton took 

Weatby's hand in his. 

“T wish that there was a pledge of assu- 
rance deeper than words,” exclaimed Weatby. 
“Why, your labor in that bank affair 
apeaka for itself,” urged Newton, “and I may 

tell you thus much of our interview— Lilian 

Temple swore to me that your influence had 

held her for so long true to me.” 

Newton emphasized al! this with a hearty 

shake of the hand 

“(rood night, old fellow,’ 
up his hat. “1 “shall come 
with you, mind that—eight o'clock, hey ” 
“T can aay later, if you like.” 


said he, taking 
and breakfast 


“No, no; at eight o'clock I'm your man,” 
and Newtou left the room 

Westby understood the motive of Newton's 
proposal to come to breakfast. “He really 
does forgive me! Psahaw! I shouldn't won 
der, after all, if this is not some toolish lovers 
which fow 


misunderstanding, judicious 


words may set straight.” 
CHAPTER VII 


RKEAL ACTING 


rule of 


voing back a few hours 


But we must now give the other 
Newton's story 
“ Rouge !" exclaimed Lilian, “ please——no.” 
“ Before the lights, mia-, you'll be as white 
as & ghost,” expostulated Mr. Williatmea, the 
eminent perruquier 

* As little as possible, then.” 

“T flatter myself, mise, | know your part as 
well as you de.” 

* Better, perhaps,” replied Lilian, smiling. 
I'm never comfort 
and see if I left 


“Ob, where's my book? 
able without it. Ron, Jane, 
iton my dressing-table.” 

‘I don't mean, miss, word for word but I 
mean the exigencies of the part,” explained 
Mr. Williama. If | can't conceive them 





talking in front, ‘It’s nature, perfeet naruré, 
not acting.” And they were right, Westby! | 
“J was sickened by all the laugiter und | 
applause; there was laughter and giggle, too, 
where I was, though in an undertone, par 


somehow, Lean't paint nohew, I lay in the 
groundwork of the passions with my colors, 
aod then the features have only got to deve- 
lope ‘em at the right moment Features, 


with his subject, “ why I've painted peoples’ 
faces right out, so that their own fathers 
dida’t know ‘em.” 

“You will be more merciful to me, won't 
you, Mr. Williams?” 

“ Heaven forbid it in your case, madam,” 
exclaimed Mr. Williares, gallantly. “I'm 
merely arising the natural tone of color up to 
the strength of the lighta, with the slightest 
touch to gtve force to the leading motives. I 
don't wish to boast,” continued Mr. Williama, 


the old masters in the National Gallery, I 
have Sometimes | asks myself whet acting 
ia, and T asks other people, too. There's my 
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theory of dramatic art, as developed from his 
own particular point of view, was interrupted 
by Miss Temple's maid bringing ber mistress 
the play-book, and a note-— Newton's note. 





CHAPTER VITL. 
“ Dear George!" cried Lilian, as ashe en- 
tered the room—ashbe thought he would have 
clasped ber in hia arma, but he turned from 
her with a slight gesture. She understood 
what he meant 

“But my lips, George, there's nothing 
there!" She snatched up a towel, and dip- 
ping it in the water jug, rubbed her face. 
She saw he looked askance at her dreas—the 
burnous had fallen from her shoulders, 

“ George, dear, | came the moment I got 
your note—they hadn't told me of it, in- 
deed they hadn't—I wouldn't even sop to 
change my dreas—besides, George, I thought 
perhaps you'd like—" 

“T would rather have seen you, Lilian, asl 
know you.” 

And this was a lover's warm greeting. It 
was a strange, ald change; a short time 
before she had been surrounded by ad- 
mirers, ministering to her vanity at every 
point 
“It's all off my face now; it is indeed 
George--my cheeks are barning, it's only 
that.” 

He kissed her ou wae forehead. 

“Why didn't you tell me about this play, 
Lilian ¥” 

“As you were away, George —and as I 
thought you couldn't return in time to see 
it,” stammered Lilian, “ Well, then, I was 
very wrong! You'll forgive me, George’ 
Why, the very first hour of your return you 
can't refuse me anything.” 

This interview was so different from all that 
Lilian had imagined. She had thought that 
the demonstration of love would come from 
him, that she might passively receive the ho 
mage of his affection; but the Initiative was 
cast upon her 

“Tean «ee, George, you don't forgive me 
about the play.” 

“T's not exactly about the play, Lillan 
Mind, I'm not one of those feHows who go 
beating about the bush —I can't stand that 
sortof thing If Ll get hold of a story, it 
may be wrong or it may be right—but I 
speak it out, and there's the matter enued 
Now, Lilian, I've 
Boott, ® here con 


one way or the other 
heard your cousin, Mr 
stantly.’ 


this he asked? An answer must be made st 
once. It fell to her to make It upon her ia 
stant judgment of right and wrong; no time 
for deliberation. Then she felt her utter 


Newton watched her face, and saw the co- 
lor come and go, and the burning tears, and 
felt her trembling hand. 

“ No, no, Lilian,” he exclaimed, with vehe 
mence, “ you shan't answer a word; I'm an 
utter fool with my cursed tongue. The ques- 


Lillan withdrew he hand from hia 
“George, you never asked this question 
when you made me your offer—" 

“No, no, Lilian, let us cease all this foolish 
talk. Why, I've positively prayed for this 
meeting ; it was te be such happiness.” 

Ile would have clasped her in bis arma, 
but she darted from him. 

“T dare not let you believe « lie! my heart 
can never be wholly yours!” 

Newton was wholly unprepared for this 
reply, although the iameria'e context possi- 
bly Indicates the reverse. His question arose 
from little else than «lover's capricious taney, 
or perhaps a yet lingering doubt concerning 
Frank Boott. 

“Lilian, what is thie?—Mo, it's imposes 
ble!” 

Bhe waa silent. 

Then his resentment rose 
“You did accept me, Lilian! 
honest Yr" 

“No, it was not bonest; and God knows 
I have bitterly repented the act Bat, 
George, you never asked ine thin question at 
the time.” 

“ Pehaw! a wretched quibble! 

“No, no; you begged aad prayed of me to 
be your wile. Did you make the slightest 
condition’ Did you ask anything of me but 
my consent’ 1 don't say this to justify my- 
self, Ldid love you well enough to be your 
wife, far better than girls | have known whe 
married and made their husbands happy— 
but not with my whole heart; I never told 
you that. T have fought with the wretched 
feeling which besets me—trampled it down ! 
but there it hes, [ can't emet it forth, Oh, 
George, if you had never asked me for all, I 
could bave been true and faithful, and lowed 


Was that 


you very much 
* But this man, the « 
bottom of all this” 


mm irel, whe is at the 


“T am alone to blame for this wretched 


folly Lam telling you the trutu,” she said, 
earnestly. “Tam, indeed, there is noone to 
blame but myself He lowe me* Ne, no! 


Ile despises me. [merely a weak, foolish 
girl in his eves’ 

“Ob, 
fully, 
will not this man come’ Why, five minutes 
caretor your 


Newton, mourn 


When | am gone, 


Lilien,” replied 


ye this story trie 


age you assured ine you il net 
commana’ 

She fell on ber Knees before fim 

“It's not Frank Seott! | aball die if you 





- Why, (ieorge, you're not jealous of cousin 
¥ - 

Frank” 

goore! whe 


exclaimed Lilian laughing. “ You 
onearth put that idea in your | 
head ’” 

‘Well, Lilian, 
very red, “ if there's no truth in it, there's no 


replied New®n, growing 


harm in and then the 


thing's off my mind, but 


my mentioning it, 


‘What, atill a doubt George" exclaimed 


Lilian, piqued. “Now, pray, who told you 
anything about Frank’ Come now, Um de 
termined to have this kind friend's name. 
Frank Seott, indeed! 
told that he's been riding 9 great deal lately 
that '<« 


here, well, perlay three 


I dare say you've been 
with papa and me frequently dines 
mes a week that 
In very fond of dancing with him, tor be 
waltzes beantifally There, George, if you 
had Come to mel would have told you all | 
about him. | suppose nobody ever recollect 
ed to mention that papa used to be his guar 
dian’ Of course, they quite forget that emall 
fact. Now, who was it. George 
“You dear darling girl ™ exclaimed New 
ton, entirely convineed by Lilian’s frankness. 
Then he would tave folded herin bis arms 


that embrace of rapturous meeting which was 





tw crown his return to England—bat she in 
her turn withdrew from him | 


you must forgive 


‘Do forgive me, Lilian 
me” 

“I declare | will know, George-—a wicked 
mischief-making set’ 
“Liian, 1 sould be no good telling, it 


would only make a stupid affair worse. Now 





miss! exclaimed Mr. Williams, warming 


you do forgive me? Just consider, Lilan, 1 


To think ‘hat you should 
snd (he cfimeon deep 


don't belie we me 
look on me aaa liar! 
ened in her buraing face 

As he gazed on het, belhelding ber beauty 
heightened to the full by the perfection of 
her dress, the blind fervor of his fret love re 


the thought of 


turned, kindled inte fury « 


another carrying Ler sway With quickest 
impulee he clasped her la bis arts. 
“Litian, you are mine! Ive had your 


I stand on that right. I appeal 


| swear to make you 


ple dye, and 
te your bhever, Lilian 
You shall love me’ 

never asked thal question, 
uale me 


happy. 

“It you had 
Gicorge, but knowug all, vou wi 
in calmer times, 

She bad shrunk from tom, torrifed at his 
vehbemenec 

Then, with revulsion of eling aod mad 
dened with jealousy, be turned from her, and 
told her with al! bitterness lo marry Laie man 
she loved. or deceive bim aleo, as best suited 
her fiekled purpose lo hws anger he would 
have left the room 

But her courage arose, aud she held the 
door against him, and even then be felt that 
he bad used words too tard io a ovan’s mouth 
ayaipst & Woman 

‘tieorwe Newton, you «ad hear the whole 
[ ask but one condithen, that you re- 
what | am sbeout te tell you. 
Promise me thia” 

“IT give you my word, Lilian.” 

* Ln the first place, you taunt me 4 ith mar- 
rying this man. I solemaly assure you thas 
this very act of mine which separates ua, 


truth 


peat to bo on 
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wil ceperate me Gem him fer ever, « will 
Qeoed me in bie eyes as 0 fit and « firt” 

Ber voice faltered ot those last words A 
strange inconsistency marted al! she sen) 6 
readiness to heap the utmost blame upon 
bervelf, combined with a desire to palliate her 
conduct. 

“Tem all thin.” she continued in broken 
uwterance. “He read my character long age 
—chaliow—Gekle. Ab me! I bad formed 
such grand notivns of mysell when | fret met 
his, and sow the noble purpose and resolu 
thon of bis existence—an exietence dif. 
ferent from the fuolish, careies: life, 1 had al 
ways lived Well, bis charecter worked upon 
mine tl I reverenced and loved bim with 
all my heart, and I faacied | might do some 
fine thing and make myself worthy of his 
love. One day, I found 20 matter how, 
what be really thought of me, that mine was 
« nature which could never merit bis esteem 
or love. I could never bape to be raised wo 
him. I must rest content with the shallower 
life for which I was ft. I was deeply hort at 
the thought of this—ay, deeperately wounded! 
and cast down—and then in angry pique I 
resolved to scoept the part in life bie words 
hed indicated—challow, shallow Goage 
Newton, you have confessed what your foel- 
ing wee when you made your uffer—my 
stupid face had dazzled your eyes — you held 
out every inducement that your muney could 


shine—then when the thought of poverty 
and struggi« roee before me for the firet time, 
me we parted that afiernoon on Salisbury 
Piste—I shrank back.” She paused awhile, 
es if in dowht, and then with sudden Nuency— 
“1 nid I would tell you the whole truth—I 
dare even tell you thie man’s same—Mr 
Westby *” 

Newton started op 

“Not Westby, Lilian! no, no.” be exclaim 
ed, with angry indignation. “ For Heaven's 
sake, don't poison his name. Not Charles 
Weasthy " He looked with sadness in her 
face. “Good God! is there no one lef for 
me to believe in? My oldest friend! Why 


om 
those cheats who robbed me of my money— | & 


but I knew Westhy so well, times ago, when 
we were boye—" 

“Pray listen before you speak of him 
thar exclaimed Lilian, terribly pained by 
Newton's works “God fortid you should 
dream of treacvery in him. If he had fallen 
one wha in my estimation, the feeling | had for 
him would have died that insiant. You re 
collect your offer to release me from my en. | & 
gegement 

“But you didn't accept it! interrupted 
Newton. “And then my love for you, real | 1 
love, grew tenfold. I'l ten thousand times 
rather the match had been broken off then—" 

“ Westhy was with you at that time!” he 
exclaimed with agitation. 

“And he told me,” she answered, quietly, 
“that I was bound in honor to you, whether 
for poverty or riches, 1 don't care for my - 
nem “Lam wicked, and fickle, and deceit 
ful; but you must think no harm of him — | ' 
You must tell me you don't —he's been your 
best and truest friend’ My heart has waver 
ed through your abeence—I confess it with 
shame-—bul when he has met me I have been 
awed into doing what is right | heard him 
apeak so strongly one day —I happened to be 
within hearing 
had lightiy broken off her engagement. | 
saw how utterly he despised ber conduct— 
wicked conduct, he called it. Well, in the | * 
thought of that I have writien those letters 
w you, half lies, which were not what I felt, 
ll my face grew burning bot, but 1 fancied 





There was a painful pause 

“Mr. Newton, do tell me you believe me p 
im thin $1] know I have been ve ry talee , but 
yet, when you put that question to me, ‘My 
whole heart * ] told you the truth, conceal 
ing nothing l’ray, then, believe me about 
Mr Westby. 1 shall have 
without thinking I have injured his character | ® 
in your estimation.” 


plenty to suffer, | p 


“1 do believe you, Lilian. and T thank God | u 
1 can do it ” 
“Oan you go and pot your hand in his? I 


mean how, when you leave me 7 
“Mins Temple '” 
“It is the last request I shall ever make 
you” 
“I cannot promise 


he replied “ Thus t 


teleyra phe 


pate 


days. 


alon 
aelf,” she continued, with passionate earnest. | wi)! 


perfectly 


two feet 


eure 
I was doing what I ought” laid and 
through which the cold air is conveyed freely 
to the dette part of Uhis subterranean tire 

lace. From the fop of the same, and across 
the opposite ade of the tent another trench is 
lakl and carefully covered with stune and 
earth, through which the smoke and surplus 
heat is carried off. Thia is the whole machine 

The merits of it are obvious 


“Then, ot least, mamma.” interrupted Li- 
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“ me credit for better | A 1 Pr A Summer 
Han, “ give something ryan Icunanes wire 4 ALNTER. 


than mercenary motives” 


“Why, Lilien, oot 


yet exclaimed Frank Goou 
Mra Vernon's been asking me about doing | 


the play at her house.’ 
“As f&r ao I om 


have determined never to play that part 


again—I hate kh ™ 


THE PACIFIC 


The liberal use made of the Pacific Tele 


Tie 


cents for each additional word; but no defi- 
nite rates were mentioned for the way busi 
news 
Mr.J. B. Wade, President of the line, has 

| to this city that a meeting of the 
Directors will soon be held, and « tariff of 
rates made for all the intermediate points. 
Until then, the through rates will be paid for 
diepatches to Balt Lake City, wap hy & 
afford— pleasures, pleas. 2 . | Nevada Territory, and every other dation on 
as & o' eE the route, In estimating the cost of wile 

grephing from New York city, or other 
ots, to Ban Franclsoo, the reguiar rates to 
fe Louls are simply added to those which 
now are, or may be fixed, for the Pacific line 
beyond. There is a difference of about 454 
degrees of longitude between New York city 
and Ban Franclaco. 
santancously sent over the whole line, it 
would reach Ban Franciaco at a time accord 
ing tw the clock of that clty, about three 
hours and fifteen minutes before the time at 
which it let New York, accordi 
clocks here. Thusa dispatch sent 
city at the high business hour of 10) A. M., 
would arrive at San Francisco before the man 
to whom it was addressed was out of bed; 
while a dispatch started from this city in Uhe 


ige of evening would 
bie neck in business 


Though these astonishing things are theo- 
retically possible, yet, practically, it takes an 
appreciable apace of time to get a dispatch 
from New York to the Pacific 
is rarely favorable for the telegraphic feat of 
working so long « distance without repeat- 
ing ; and, even If it were, the various divisions 
of the line would be scarcely ever unoceu 
pled with business which could be suapended 
t» let a dispatch straight through 
he present arrangement, the New York dis 
+. copied four or five times before it 
reaches San Francisco, and has wo take its 
turn with other dispatches at every repeti 
Messages may be sent and answers re 
ceived the same day; but if the wires are 
crowded with business, communication back 
and forth will probably take part of two 
For all practical purposes this is al 
most as good, though not near so amazing, as 
the instant telegraphic flash 
important oocasiona, like the arrivals of Eu 
when th 
ine ix just right, the wires 
worked from New York, and even 
from Halifax to San Franciseo, without in 


jon 


stloame 
the whole 


pean 


ertuption 


How to wave a Wa 


is the mother of invention, aml the need of 
protection against the sudden cold has set 
the inventive wits of our Yankee soldiers to 
to work in good carnest 
hit upon which answers the purpose 
This is a description of it A 
in reprobation of a girl who | hole in dug in the centre of the t nt, about 
in depth and diameter 
walled with stones land in sefl clay, and co 
top, with the exception of a 
emall aperture for the introduction of Tuel— 
For this apervure there must be a close fitting 
door, or cover, which can be opened at plea 
Acroas one side of the tent a trench is 


ered at tbe 


covered wit 


ractieable, It oan be 


ny tent er dwelling 


oostsa only a few hours’ work for three or four 
men 


The Conventoene 
nider ground, ' 


cous room of our emall tents 
it itdries and warns 


ven beyond the enti 


thus prevents those damp, cold 
thy exbalations from the 
| probably the chief cause of the Il health 
athony merlcbiers 
fieheal With « moist and genia 


The t 


he heatol which can 


takes up none of the 


to Labrador and 
leed. By Rev. Lours L. Nowin Actheor of the 
“ Life of Cole,” “ Poems,” &c. D. Appleton 
& Co, New York 
A record of the expedition of the painter 
, Church among the icebergs, in 1559, from the 
pen of the clergyman who accompanied him. 
concerned, Frank, | | The delay in the publication of the litde yo- 
lume has probably occurred in order that it 
might leave the press at about the time that 
Church's great painting of the Icebergs makes 
its appearance to the world; that this book 
and the painting might 
* Each lend each an added charm.” 


chasged your drew 
” By -the-by, | 


(TO BR CONTINUKD.) 


TELEGRAPH. 


an interest to the journal of the Rev. Mr. 
Noble which we might not otherwise find in 
it Ite language is diffuse, its 
trite and feeble, and its attempts at fun and 
- humor profoundly solemnising. A remarkable 
Ip the Act of Com | instance of this latter quality of the suthor’s 
style is to be found in chapter II], where 
after promising that the painter told them a 
story so capltally funny as to even charm 
away the horrors of ses-sickness, he proceeds 
t recount it, a sober and grievous tale of 
being lost in a tropical forest at midnight. 

Ardent admirers that we are of Mr. Charch, 
anxious to find Lim as admirable asa genial 
story teller as be is as @ painter, we follow 
the rather dull tale of his troubles with at- 
tention, waiting anxiously for “the laugh to 
come in,” and only discover that the climax 
has been reached when the reverend narrator 
pauses to assure us that “ Lying as 1 was in 
my berth, rolled in cloak and blanket, and 
looking neither at the face nor motions of the 
speaker, I laughed at this story until the tears 
ran copiously, and I forgot that 1 was miser- 
able and seasick.” Alchemy is out of fashion 
now-«a days, but it seems it can be practised 
backward in turning thés kind of gold to lead. 

The value of this book—for it has value, 
in spite of its lack of humor and sprightli 
nese—is to be found in its appreciation and 
description of scenery and natural beauty of 
all kinda’ The wildly rocky shores of New- 
foundland, lined with the multitudinous 
ranges of fishing flakes, “a kind of thousand- 
legged shelves, made of poles, and covered 
with spruce boughs, for drying fish, the local 
name for cod,” the verdurous summer hots, 
and the primitive and simple-hearted fisher 
folk that ply their trade there, are described 
with a faithful minuteness that is sufficiently 
clear and graphic. 
The sterile and mournful shores of Labra- 
dor interest us in the description of the brief 
flush of summer glory which clothes their 
sombre and grassiess hills with many-colored 
mosses, soft, fragrant and inlaid with exqui- 
sitely odorous blossoms. “ Green and yellow 
monases, ankle-deep, and spotted with blood 
red stains, carpet the crags, and little vales, 
and cradle-like hollows. Little gorges and 
chasms, overhung with miniature precipices, 
wind gracefully from the summits down to 
meet the waves, and are filled, where the 
sun can warm them, with all bloom and 
sweetness, a kind of wild greenhouse. We 
run up them, and we run down them, fall 
upon the cushioned stones, tamble upon their 
banks of softness, as children tamble upon 
deep feather beds, and dive into the yielding 
cradles embroidered with silken blossoms.— 
Willows, with a silvery down upon their 
leaves, willow trees no larger than fresh let- 
tuce, and the mountain-laurel of the size of 
knitting needles, with pink flowers to corres- 
pond, Cluster here and there in patches of a 
breadth to suit a sleeping child.” 

The lecbergs, the pursuit of which was 
the excursion, are of 








If a dispatch were in 


to the 
ym this 


find the same man up 


The weather 


Under 


On specially 


atmosphere 


uM Tent. Necessity 


A plan was soon 
Tricest 


This is 


h wood and earth, 


the end and aim of 


narrative, Off the coasts of Labrador their 
mighty ice-palaces were found foating down 
to Une warmer waters where they meet their 
fate, net by wradual melting and Visintegra- 
It is universally | tien, bot by «a sudden crash of demolition 
introduced easily inte | which, occurring so frequently as it does, 
The eoonomy of kit | renders the chase after icebergs excitingly 
© of it, being entirely dangerous enough to satisfy Gordon Cum 
pre mins bimeelt. A berg which they were in 
pursuit of, and which perished before their 





Phe utility of 
tie earth Within, ana 
re circuit of tent, and 
and unhea! 
earth which are 


very eyes, is thus described 


“ Between my last dot and now—an inter 
val of ten minutes, Windsor Castle has ex 
perienced the convulsions of an carthquake, 
enis are Uius also fur 
aluanospherc, 
HcoTOwe) wh 


and gone to ruin 
| fired in its centre, could not more effectually, 


ln easily 
quickly, have blown it up 


much, though.” he added, as he rewarded the | as to meet the exigencies of coldest part of ner much mor 
sad expression of her face, “1 will go direct. | the season, To realize the importance of this | While in the act of sketching, C sud- 
ly to hie chambers where | know he is up at | YOO Must remember that the walls of CUr) gon exclaimed) When lo? walls and 
hoses arc only Ulin canvas, that they are e — 
work, and if I find that the power is in me to : heat. or mois. | toWer® Were falling asunder, and tumbling at 


go in and shake his hand, I will dose Fare 
well, Miss Temple.” 

If George Newton had only waited 

Ub, buman heart, 


pesring strange —the 


ebbing tide of feeling was on the turn Re | Dens 


morse had started inw catstence Who 
knows! in « few minutes more he might 
have won her, for he had shown that he was 
worthy to be loved. A moment's reflection 
told her how great was the request she had 
made, Westby was not wrong when he had 
asserted the goodness of George Newton's 


‘ 


(and admiration forme! the condition of 
Lilian’s love), she could have tarown herself 
in his arms; and he, couk! be have forgiven 
her? I make no assertion; but | fancy that | 
the strength of his resenticerst would have 
been shaken by one kiss. 

Bat George Newton wee rolling of in « 
Hansom to Westby's chambers, aod L lian 





this, viz. 


readily pene trated by cold, or 
ture, that the atmosphere within follows rm 
pidiy the changes in the condition of Ube at 
mosphere without 


A New Way to 


fue for goola The 


Freese, was called upon & 
the proceedings are « 
ebant in Philadelphia and the North 

The question appeared to reselyc itvelf int 
Whether Alexandria was under 
martial law, and whether, if such was Ue 
beart, In ber admiration for thai goodness | case, it was legal fora military cour: te ap 
point « commission-—boid Use goods found in j like the quick, successive strokes of a drum, 
tne store liable for the deli 
such prices as they would bring at a publi 
sale in a fair market—approve the report of 
the Commissioners, and deliver the goods s | we presume, from Church's sketches, taken 
appraised to the claumant wihin Dve days j upon the spot, and are exquisitely engraved 
from Ube issuing of Use order 
carried by the Sicxandrma merchant to the 
Presiden and Cabinet for decision 
sustain the action as proposed, Northern mer 
Temple lay sobbing on the sofs in her father's | Chants having detts due them by Souther 


The firia of Morris L 
Oo, recently broug ot suit ageinest Certain pas 
ties ion Alexandria, Va, to recover an amount | with leaping shafls and fragments of ice re 


varous angles with apparent silence into the 
jooean, attended with the most prodigious 
lashing munotion of water. Enor 
CoLLecr Sot tian | ious sheaves of foam sprung aloft and burst 
Haliowel) & | in alr, high, green waves, crested with 
whitecaps, rolled away in circles, mingling 


abu Ct 


Provost Court, Judge 
wijadiente, an 
interest to every mer 


) |appearing trou the waves in all directions, 

Nearly the whole of this brillian® spectacle 
| was the performance of a minute, and to us 
} as noiseless as Use motions of a cloud. When 
lthe uproar reached us, it was thunder 
j doubles and redoubled, rolling upon the air 


Vaiue thea at} or volleys of the largest ordnance.” 


The ilestrations of Unis pretty volume are, 


The case was epod seatinted paper, They add a charm to 


a book which with al! its lite egotiams and 
puerilikes, has given us as much pleasure as 
| its evidently amiable and well-meaning au- 


It they 


Sorekeoper, can collect them ih Wis suum |» rood desire his readers to Feceive from it. 


« . . . . . . 
“Why, where's Mr. Newton, Lilian?” ex. | 

claimed Mra Temple, entering the room — 

“ Jane told me he was here.” 
“He bas been here, mamma but he has 


“Gone 


“LT have broken & of,” she replied, with 





. | Mary manner, as Our forces advance hh Ui 
| rebellious states 


Tus Sovomens of Tux Fraexncu Revoiv- 





New Meawo—Fre 
learn that Ubere arc 
Vice there 


thimk hat 


lifutma A company o. New Mernan Gop) log 
were attacked by 100 rebels near Fort Craig, 
and tbelr captain wished Wo surreader, as Lic 
horess had been stampeded. The men re- | stuff they were made 
For Craig, and secured ; whe old yeierans of the Hotel des lavalides, 


fused, retreated to 


L300 volamteer:s un m 
The Lodians report a large body | and gives « spirited account of the French 
of troops marching from tue West, and many | army as it marched out after the capitulation, 
these afe the Voiguteers Iran Ce aou 


Meaw We | TION —-Ga.he was present at the mege of 


uu New 
| Mente by the Duke of Brunswick, in 1793, 


i ! “dwarfish, insigni‘icant-jook- 
tattered sans culottes.” Ye they were 
men ful! of power, and, on the plains of La 
Vondee, soon afer, they showed of what 
Those whe have seen 


emphasis, their bores, The rebels pursued them, but) ic Paria, well kaow that they are not, ordi- 

“eemfens I can’t endersand 100 regulai> from the fort atiacked and de j Banly, very large men; are, ludeed, ra- 

you, Lilins. | teased them, killed their captain and ten moo, ! ther Under the medium but they have, 

Whee Mr. Newtwn wes supped wo be See aee Cin cet end ied adert | camp of them, conestingly benenntie teat 
suined—” thirty horses. ij wo their efficient services. 





A magazine of powder 


| LATEST NEWS. 


FROM MISS8OURL 


, Reroanrxp Batria Berwexx Genxenats 
Lang axp Paice at Sancoxm. 


Sraiuorixip, Mo, Oct. 30—[Special to 
the St. Louis Democrat.}—A negro, who 
anys he left part of Gen. Price's army at Sar- 
coaie, in Jasper county, on Monday night, 
reperts that Lane had just made an at- 
| tack on the rebela, but he knows 
, the result. He says that when ten miles 
tant from Sarcoxie he still beard the firing of 
capnon. 

His seems improbable, as Gen. Lane 
only left Hermanville, which is eighty miles 
distant from Sarcoxie on Sunday 
A scout arrived here last t, that 

when six miles from Sarcoxie, on Mount 

Vernon road, he heard artillery from 4 o'clock 

till dark, on Monday, and that the firing 
‘=e rapid. He also d firing on Tuesday 








| Waerxapouts or Prick—Lane Atracks 
| uma Kean GUARD. 

| Jefferson City, Now. 3.—A scout who ar- 
j rived here yesterday reports that he left 
| Price on Sunday last at Neosho with 13,000 
lof his own men, and 5,000 Indians under 
‘General McCullough. They have no inten- 
' tion of making a stand in Missouri, McCul- 
lough had himself gone to Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, to change the direction of the rebel 
reinforcements to camp Walker, Arkansas, 
| instead of Missouri, where Price wil! join 
hi 


m. 

Gener?! Lane is South of Price, and has 
sent to General Fremont for reinforcements 
A large mounted force has gone to the aid of 
General Lane, who has had a skirmish with 
Price's rear guard, but the result was not 
known, 

Wasuinoton, Novy. 2.—Lieut. Gen. Scott 
left here this morning in a special train for 
New York. He = from Baltimore via 
Harrisburg, the object being to make his 
journey os» private and free from excitement 
as possible, 

Last night a field battery, attached to the 
brigade of Gen. Sickles, fred from the Mary- 

shore on the rebel steamer George Page, 
lying in Quantico creek, two miles Seve- 
ral shells exploded over her, and one hit her, 
causing a speedy evacuation of her crew. 

The rebel ba on the Virginia side 
returned the fire briskly, throwing shot and 
shell clear to the Maryland shore, but no da- 
mage is reported. ween 

Yesterday the rebels opened a new battery 
on the river, and celebrated the raising of 
two mammoth rebel flags. 

James Lesley, Jr., Esq., the present Chief 
Clerk of the War Department, has been ap- 
pointed Consul at Nice. 

There seems to be but little doubt that 
nearly a week ago a special messenger left 
Washington with a letter to General Fre- 
mont, ordering him to transfer his command 
to General Hunter, until a successor shall be 
specially designated. 

It is understood that the naval expedition 
is not directly aimed at cities on or near the 
southern coast. The troops will land at thin- 
ly settled places, with spacious harbors, and 
will at once open cotton ports and establish 
a basis of operations for additional forces now 
mustering. 

A contraband, brought in yesterday, states 
that when he lef Centreville on Tuesday the 
rebel force there was 50,000 strong; and that 
two miles beyond Fairfax, Bonham's com- 
mand was stationed. The railroad from 
Fairfax to Manassas is still in operation. 

Affairs across the river are unchanged. 
General Heintzelman's pickets continue to 
advance down the Virginia shore, and have 
crossed to Occoquan. 

The Government has been notified of the 
completion of the Pacific Telegraph line, by 
Hiram Sibley, Esq., President of the Western 
Union Company. This gentleman is at 
Washirgton, to execute the supplemental 
contract with the Government. 

The steamer Powhatan arrived atthe Navy 
Yard this morning, having run the blockade 
last night. 

Reoovery or Bopies rrom THE Poro- 
wac.--Five bodies of the victims of the fight 
at Ball's Blut? were fished out of the Potomac 
to-day atthe Chain bridge. They were so 
mutilated as to be beyond recognition; only 
one of them was apparently wounded. 

Annival or A Prisoner rrom Ricumonp 





course the chief heroes of the descriptive | ox Panotn—AN EXCHANGE OF PRISONER 


-Lieut. Alfred Kautze, of the steamer Flag, 
who has been a prisoner in the bands of the 
rebels since the 25th of June, arrived here on 

| Friday. He was captured off Hatteras Inlet 
while in charge of a prize schooner, and is 
absent on his parole for the purpose of affect 
| ing an exchange of prisoners, He says that 
| the Federal prisoners at Richmond are suffer- 
| ing from the weather and an inefliciency of 
| clothing. In case an arrangement for the ex 
| change of prisoners cannot be effected, he is 
}to return t his confinement in Richmond 
jail within 50 days. 
The storm of Saturday night was very s« 
vere along the Potomac, the soldiers hee he a 
| much from their camps bene overflowed and 
} their tents blown down. 
The great naval expedition was spoken on 
| Wednesday morning, off Hatteras, by the 
| English schooner James Butler. The weather 
was then fine. Her captain knew nothing of 
the object of the expedition, 
The body of Col. Baker will arrive in Phi 
ladelphia on Thursday afternoon, and on 
| Friday will lie in state in Independence Hall 
On Saturday it will be exposed to the New 
York public, and on Monday will be placed 
on the steamer for Calilornia. 
By the steamship City of New York we 
have later news from Europe. The London 
|; Tumes deprecates any interference with the 
blockade. Dr. Russell, in his last letter wo the 
Times, asserts that England and the United 
States were all but at war three months since, 
} From San Francisco—VoLunTEERS FOR 
| Onxweon anp New York—A MILLion rx 
Treasure. —San Francisco, Oct. 30 —-Five 
| volunteer companies have sailed for Oregon. 
The dates from Hong Kong are to Sept. 19 
| The Emperor of China's death occurred on 
the 22d of August. 

CommernciaL.—The markets are steady; 
butter Ldc; candies dull; crushed sugar 13)c ; 
spirits, wines, and tobacco slighlly more ac- 
uve 

The steamer Golden Gate has sailed for Pa- 
nama with $1,000,000 in treasure. She carries 
14 army officers, 500 soldicra, and 200 other 
| passengers. 





€@ The Boston Journal relates an in 
stance of business tact and thrift on the part 
of two little boys, worthy of note. They are 
the sons of Paul Stevens, of Camden, Maine, 
aged nive and elevea years, who, since the 
fall of Sumter, have realized a profit of more 
than $100, in selling the Boston daily papers, 
and invested cach $0 in Governmeat Trea- 
jsury Notes. During all the time they have 
regularly attended schoul. 
SH A woman, ina New York paper, gives 
notice that she is willing to take a respectable 
baby Wo nurse. 
t@™ Dr. Johnson says, “ Good actions are 
never lost or thrown away.” That is prob- 
ably the reason one so seldom meets with 
them. 








Sruinorieip, Oct. 29.—The tota) number 
of killed, wounded and missing, of the body- 
. The killed and wounded of the 
according lo they own account, num- 


esterday afternoon with military honors. 

he Burtone Cadets, Holman’s Sharp- 
shooters, Gen. Fremont and staff, all the sur- 
viving and unwounded Guards, and a large 
number of citizens (both male and female) 
followed in the procession. The bodies were 
buried in one grave, into which Gen. Fre- 
mont cast the first earth. 

Jeuvvenson City, Nov. 1.—Passengers 
from the West report that Col. a the 
hero of Lexington, has been released by Gen. 
Price. He was — at yy to-day, 
on his way to Lexington, to away 4 
child he had lef. there, 

This release indicates that the commission 
sent from St. Louis, some days since, to ef- 
fect the release of Col. Mulligan and te ~ 
and Major Van Horn, for Gen. Frost, © 


Bowen and Major Will who were 
tured at Camp Jackson, has Bocas - @ 


Zavonyi's Cuanck aT SPRINGFIELD.—The 
St. Louis Democrat says :— 

Many will regard the recent daring exploit 
of Major Zagonyi and his intrepid band as 
savoring considerably of rashness. Were it 
not that the intelligence is clearly authenti 
being officially transmitted, it might be wel 
doubied, The act unquestionably is, how- 
ever, that a force of only one hundred and 
fifty dragoons deliberately charged upon full 
fourteen times their number of infantry and 
completely routed them. This, too, when 
the latter had been opportunely ‘apprized of 
their enemy's approach, and were drawn up 
in battle array to receive them! It is fur- 
ther noticeable that Zagonyi was under no 
necessity of incurring the peril of such odds 
against him, and could honorably bave re- 
frained Bis the attack. The detailed - 
count 0 extraordinary affair places the 
signal valor of the assailants in a still stron- 
ger light. 

The rebel forces had been carefully posted 
on a commanding elevation, and 80 
that they were accessible only by charging 
down a narrow lane and levelling a high fence, 
directly under hostile fire. hus far, the 
war has furnished no instance of more daunt- 
less bravery. The rout of the amazed rebels 
was continued until Springfield was again 
cleared of them, and the stars and stripes 
floated as of old from the court-house of that 
much abused town. Night, of course, made 
it requisite that the little band of victors 
should scek a place of secure repose; but 
there is no doubt that on the next day (Satur- 
day) the success was thoroughly followed up 
by a force amply sufficient to restore assured 
tranquillity to the city. 

This brilliant charge is said to have cost 
the Guard a loss of filteen killed and a num- 
ber wounded. The achievement is signifi- 
cant as an illustration of the spirit of Fre- 
mont’s men, 

{Two Philadelphians were in Gen. Fre- 
mont’s body guard at the battle of Spring- 
field. Lieutenant Walter Newhall, son of 
Thomas A. Newhall, had his horse shot twice 
by rifle balls aud once by a load of buckshot. 
His sabre was bent in thrusting, and he lost 
his pistols in the hand fight. Chas, Treichel, 
anowhcr Philadelphian, escaped without a 
wound, though he fought bravely. | 


tH When once infidelity can persuade 
men that they shall die like beasts, they will 
aoon be Sronght to live like beasts also. 

C3 * How different you soldiers are from 
Us,” said Arabella to the captain; “with Us, 
a Conquest only begins, while with you it ends 
the Engagement !"— Vanity Fair. 

t#~ The revolution in commerce which 
this war inaugurated has dethroned the 
Southern King* Cotton, and the Northern 
King Corn now reignsinstead. Poor Cotton 
cannot feed his own subjects at home, has no 
revenue, and gets no more adulation abroad. 
King Corn is the monarch for the times. 
Long live King Corn! Even the rebels 
bow to him—for they are generally getting 
“corned” on Corn whiskey. 

t@” A Texas paper says that “nobody 
ever saw Wigfall drunk.” But Prentice says 
he has seen him when he wasn't sober by a 
jus fall 

€#™ The rebels are down on their natural 
brothers, baving lately robbed a lunatic 
asylum in Missouri. 

C3 It appears that this country has saved 
during the last nine months, eighty-nine mil- 
lions of dollars in diminished imports. Some 
of our English friends think this positively 
wickec—" as bad as slavery.” 

t2™ A ood story is told of the late W. E. 
Burton, which we have never seen in print. 
While travelling on a steamboat down the 
Hudson, he seated himself at the table and 
called for some beef steak. The waiter fur- 
nished him with a small strip of the article, 
such as travellers are usually put off with. 
Taking it upon his fork, and turning it over 
and examining it with one of his peculiar 
serious looks, the comedian coolly remarked, 
“ Yes, that’s it; bring me some.” 

fF low a.—An Iowa letter says :-—* Every 
; Orcoard here is loaded down with apples — 

We shall revel in them this winter; 25 to 30 

cents per bushel. Corn is 16 cents a bushel ; 

eges 6 cents « dozen; flour two dollars per 
| hundred pounds, There is no market for 
apything.” Apples are scarce in the East. 

&@™ ~ Toby, what did the Israelites do af- 
ter they crossed the Red Sea?” 








a, ged 
supposed to have 
but cauted un that uo chanpeminans 


line by the fireof musketry ; a fact which hencr 


late received a confirmation in 

pane -y of King owhey 
naparte, in Ww Gen. Regn > writing 

to him on the subject, says: : 


“The ist and 42d Reg ts chi with 
the bayonet until they came within 15 paces 
of the enemy, when they turned, et prirent 
la fruite. e second line, composed of Po- 
lish troops, had already done the same.” 

Wounds from bayonets were not less rare 
in the Peninsular war. It may be that all 
those who were bayoneted were killed, yet 
their bodies were seldom found. A certain 
fighting regiment had the misfortune one 
very misty morning to have a yn 


of men carried off by a charge of 
cera, many being also killed. 

The commanding officer concluded they 
nas - be rhis meu aoe Tek 

€ same tas a — oO 
leap Guard at Waterloo. “They 
be killed, but they could not by any 
wy be taken prisoners.” He them 
all dead ly. A few days afterwards 
they re- to the astonishment 
everybody, having been swept off | 
cavalry, and had made their escape in the 
retreat of the French) army o> 
woods. The regiment from that day 
tained the ludicrous name of the “ Resurrec-’ 
tion men.” 

The siege of Sebastopol has furnished 
many opportunities for ial hand to hand 
bayonet contests, in which many have been 

ed and wounded on all sides, but I do 
not learn that in any ments which 
have taken place, regiments advanced 
each other in line, and really crossed 
nets aa a body; although the individual bra- 
very of smaller parties was frequently mani- 
fested there, as well as in the war in the 
Peninsula. 


Tue Frencu Press.—Ever since the ad- 
vance in the price of bread, which occurred 
on that day, followed immediately riots 
among the people in the fau An- 
toine, the press seems to have ved a mot 
d'ordre to conciliate the northern states—so 


ys 
44e% 





uniformly has its tone been one of sympathy 
and encou ent as com with that 
which prevailed before. think 
that if there were trouble with we 

80 


might prohibit the shipment of grain, and 
increase the price of provisions as to starve 
them; hence they are impatient of 

in the papers calculated to irritate 

the Government and the journals alike have 
been obliged to heed them and moderate 
their tone. This is my construction upon 
the change, and as it harmonizes with a pro- 
found respect for the ordinations of a good 
Providence, I fancy it is not very far out of 
the way. It is good theology, if not sound 
politics —Letter from Paria, 





A SockpoLocER ror Buckner.—A loyal 

oung lady who was on a visit to a house 
requented by the rebel General Buckner, re- 
fused to see him when he called. In passing 
from one room to another, however, being 
very near-sighted, she accidentally came upon 
Buckuer and his company, when the gentle 
man aforementioned, thinking perhaps that 
the tact and gallantry of Buckner would ex- 
tricate both of them from the situation, or 
possibly without thinking at all, for- 
ward, saying :-—" Miss ———, me to 
introduce to you Gen. Buckner.” The Genera! 
bowed graciously, and, in all the confidence 
of irresistible station, extended his hand. “I 
never,” said the proud girl, bowing with the 
coldness of scorn, “take the hand of a trai- 
tor,” and passed out of the room, leaving 
Buckner and his introducer standing in speech- 
less shame and chagrin. 








LANK IN Missount.—General Lane entered 
Pieasant Hill the other day, and after plant 
ing the United States flag, called the citizens 
together, and made them a speech, in W 
he told them that flag has been your protec- 
tion and shall be still. So wang as it remain 
here you are safe, but if it is cut down, by 
the Eternal I will return and burn your 
town, 

He then withdrew his men, and although 
the inhabitants are all Secessionista, and this 
affair occurred two weeks ago, that flag # 
still waving over the town. 

Large numbers of Secessionists are retura- 
ing to this part of the country every day from 
the rebel army, and their increasing strength 
is exciting considerable alarm among thé 
Union citizens, who fear as soon as the troops 
leave they will renew their depredations.— 
Letter from Missouri. 

C®~ Imitation casiumeres have been secu ape! 
examined by some of our exchanges, made # 
the Pacific Mills, at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
surpassing those of French manufacture in 
brilliancy of color and evenness of pattern.-— 
The richest of French cashmeres contain but 
twelve colors, but the specimens under notice 
have sixteen, all the result of one impression. 
The delaines of the Pacific Mills have a é€ 
served popularity, and command a cent higher 
price per yard than those of any other pall 
These mills are running now full time and give 
employment to seventeen hundred hands. 

t@ Young misses are advised by the 
latest fashions that nets for the hair are dis 
pensed with altogether, and the loose mass 
of hair which bas been gathered at the back 
of the neck, is neatly and tastefully arranged 
in broad loops, braided low at the sides. 

t@~ Ls tux Ficnt.—Senator Atchison, of 
Missuuri, is fighting among the rebels—this 
accounts for their whiskey being short. 

&@™ li appears that Government is doing 





something for the advancement of. civilize 
stock of presents sent out by Gov. Nye to dis 


Torst—* | don’t know, ma’am, but I guess : tribute among the Washoe Indians is 4 fine 


they dried themselves.” 
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~ objecta which might appear favorable to their 








GREAT COMMANDERS 
WHO HAD. NO MILITARY BDUCATON. 
It is imteresting in our oes coca 0 

career 


to the beginning of 
tnd the -b ft Lt 


the most renowned and com: dered be 2 a 
during >| including the ’ sharpshouters 
this the wars of the first quarter of | Svairy ‘will be all Gat have been called for 
the carly Mary Napoleon snd ot Wel. | {70m the state, bet it will be some woeks 

* o to ro 
lington.” The lowing information concern- +k regiments will be ready to en! 


ing their contem 

them received any scientific military educa- 
tion, their talents and genius being revealed 
in actions on the field of battle :— 





y 
as a volunteer in the rank and file. 
Blucher—No military education. 
Berthier— ; he was always 
in the staff, never commandin 
Hairdresser; enlisted as a yo- 
junteer in the raik and file. 
ced en nate peopanetery ehucation ; rank 
Davoust—From mili school at Brienne, 
ty the peryn was considered, 
Massena, next to Napoleon. 
Bernadotte— No military education ; he be- 
gan as a volunteer in the rank and file. 
Gouvion St. Cyr—Drawing teacher ; a vo- 


lunteer in the rank and file. 
Gerard—No m education ; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 
Gneisenau—No military education ; he rose 
from the ravka, 
Hoche— No military education ; a volunteer 
in the rank and file. 
Kleiber—Architect ; slender military edu- 
cation ; he began in the regular infantry. 
Kleist—No special military education. 
Macdonald—No special ‘military educa- 


tion, 
Marmont—Educated for the military. 
—No military education ; a yolun- 
teer in the rank and file. 
Maison—No military education; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 
Montebello Gesne)—Dyer ; a volunteer in 
the rank and file. 
Mortier—No military education ; a yolun- 
=> = _s file. = 
t—No m y education; a 
volunteer in the rank and fle 
Junot—Public school education: a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 
—Lawyer ; a volunteer in the rank 
and file. 
Any one perusing this list will be able to 


make for himself the natural deductions, and 
will gain confi in volunteers, from 
whom have come the greatest number of re- 


nowned commanders in the French armies, 


Ear. pe Gray, A Canrxet MINISTER, ON 
THE AMERICAN RERELLION.—At the annual 
banquet of the Mayor of Ripon, on Tuesda 
evening, Oct. 8, Earl de Grey and Ripon, an 
the borough members, Mr. H. Greenwood 
and Mr. K. A. Vyner were present. 

In reply to the toast of her Majesty's Minis- 
ter, Earl de G said that doubtless the 
hearty response which they had given to the 
toast, was intended to show that they shared 
the confidence that was felt in Lord ers- 
ton as a Minister, as one who desired to up- 
hold the tation of d, to take every 
measure which would conduce to the pros- 
perity of the country, and endeavor to pro- 
tect our ys and defend Pad bonor.— 
(Cheers. ) oreign polic of t rernment, 
aa far aa vapetae thetr po &/ ¢ of omer 
vention, by which they had rored to guide 
their course in all the complications of foreign 
politics, had received the unanimous verdict 
of the country in its favor. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the fear- 
ful scourge of civil war had broken out 
among our kinsfolk; and her Majesty's go- 
vernment, with the consent of all parties and 
pe / man in the country, hac perseveringly up- 

the principles of neutrality, and cesired 
in no way to interfere in that terrible con- 
test, however they may lament it. But if we 
stood aloof during the calamity, he trusted it 
would not be regarded as showing a lack of 
vous for our kinsfolk, but a strict pur- 
suance of a policy which we considered the 
best for the welfare of the nation, and the 
preservation of a friendly feeling with the 
combatants. But this principle might be put 
to a severe test. He regretted to say that we 
ourselces might yet have to suffer, and euffer 
severely, from the effects of the civil war in 
Amerwa, 

If it were continued, and continued in the 
manner present appearances seemed to indi- 
cate, it was too much to be dreaded that the 
great branches of our national industry might 
he brought into a state of great stagnation, 
which might produce a deplorable amount ot 
suffering, and the next winter might be a 
period of great trial for the people of this 
country, and especially for the working 
classes, such as had not been seen for many 
years. If this, unfortunatly, should be the 
case, he trusted that nothing would induce 
the people of England to resort to any course 
which might seem likely to them, in the 
height of that suffering and misery, to cut 
short the evil by forcing their way by any ille- 
gitimate or unfair means to the attainment of 


own tntercata, (Applause ) 





Tuert or 4 Cottp or Ten Years—A 
young man, now ip cofhpany I, Capt. Steele, 
Vade and Hutchine’s Cavalry, was enlisted 
under the name of John Gruff, in Medina 
county. He knew nothing of hic parentage, 
but some years since he was taken from the 
Medina County Poor House, at Westfield, by 
a Mr. Briggs, of that town, afterwards lived 
with a Mr. Dean, remaining with the latter 
person five years. He is now nineteen years 
of age. 

On Sunday tast Gruff was roaming near 
the Oak Grove House on the Heights, and a 
slumbering, indefinite, dreamy memory was 
excited, as if of former familiarity with the 
location. The name of Trouska came to bis 
brain, how and why he could not tell, but a 
flash of home and parents came up and insti- 

ted an inquiry for a family of the name of 
rouska, and he found one which had lived 
there some years, but neither map or woman 

could speak English, and Grutf could speak 
no German. An interpreter, however, was 
found, and the long and short of the matter 
Was that the old people found in Gruff a eon 


shows how few of the 





Duration or Human Lirn.—A Paris cor 
respondent says that from some cause at 
present not known, the average of the dura 
of human life is rapidly diminishing. 
From 1825 to 1850 this average was forty 
; it is now little more than thirty- 
seven years, to recent statistical 
returna, 


Mr. M. B. Lowry, recently elected to the 
State Senate 
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stolen property, with their stolen arma, 
a thousand dollars a shot.” 

Gen. Ketiy at Rowkry.—Kelly is said 
to have captured, at Romney, from four to 
five hundred prisoners, amorg whom is Col. 
E. M. , late member of the Rich- 
mond Convention, two hundred horses, three 
wagon loads of new rifles, three cannon, a 
quantity of corn, tents, and, in fact, 
everything they had. The loss on our side 
was but one man Killed and five wounded. 
Our troops were (for once) double the num- 
ber of the rebels. 

Pusiic Sentiment 1s New York Crrvy. 
—— Nathaniel Lge ry 7 of me 

entuck + and a well-meaning 
but somewhat injudicious gentleman, ex- 
horted our at the Coo Institute 
ratification g, recently, to join him and 
the Union men of Kentucky, in reviving 
some scheme of compromise, with a view to 
the restoration of peace. The storm of dis- 
with which his recommenda- 
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in that ust send 
bien home fuliy convineel thes the ely of 
New York, at has no desire that the 


rebels are t to their senses, and made 
to obey the laws, with the rest of us.— New 
= Correspondent of the Philadelphia 
SWALLowine 4 DiaMonp.—A costly 
- sume + Save bese taken a few 
8 n one of the New Jersey 
prs ake to the statement penn: Aton 


vapers. It seems, from the account, that Mra, 
Jackson, of New Durham, Hudson Co., 
some two weeks ago, lost an heir-loom in the 
form of a diamond. At the time a little 
about five years old, was playing around, an 
hearing his mother talk about it, he looked 
up and said to his mamma, “I know where 
it is; I hid it, mamma, I hid it.” The mother 
thinking the child was playing, took no fur- 
ther notice. Some ten days after he was 
taken very sick, and complained of his 
stomach. A lady present << a gentle 
emetic to be given to the child. Warm water 
was resorted to, when he vomited, and to his 
mother's astonishment the diamond came u 
In the course of an hour or two the little fel- 
low grew better, and told his mamma that he 
would not “ hid it” any more. 

A Srrono Starement.—We have seen 
some loud puffs of our Lake Superior mine- 
ral wealth, but we submit that the Marquette 
Journal is in advance of all its contempora- 
ries. It says that if all the iron of that re- 
gion was dug from the earth, it “ might al- 
most entertain the apprehension that the 
earth would lose its balance and stagger from 
its orbit."—Detrait Tribune. 

O_p Crackers.—A letter from the Me- 
Lean Regiment says:—*“ The crackers we eat 
are stamped ‘1810,’ and the boys say they 
have seen several marked ‘B. ©.’ '"—rie 
Constitution, 

Nor tHe Suvran “As Was.”—The Sul- 
tana Aziz is undoubtedly an unhappy wo- 
man. When her husband Abdul ascended 
the throne, he refused the customary heauti- 
ful slave out of regard for Mrs. Aziz. But 
lately, it seems, he repents his virtue, and has 
sent to Circassia for 150 young and hand- 
some girls, meaning to establish a harem. 
This freak requires, cash down, upwards of 
$125,000, 

Ir is said that General McClellan has is 

sued an order to the various regiments under 
his command exonerating General Stone 
from the responsibility in the Ball's Bluff af- 
fair, and attributing the disaster to the indis- 
cretion of a subordinate officer whose name 
is not mentioned, 
Franck anv Axenica.—lighly trustwor- 
thy information from France establishes in 
diplomatic circles in Washington the fact that 
the Emperor Napoleon, and his Government, 
consider the integrity, greatness, and pros 
perity of the American Republic to be iden- 
tical with the present and future prosperity 
of France. 

Fortress Mowxnor, October 31. The tug 
Ethan Allen, of the great expedition, returr- 
ed to Hampton Roads this morning, in con- 
sequence of the rough weather on the coast 
below. She brings no particulars of impor 
tance respecting the expedition. 
Fremont’s 200 officers whom 
vernment will not recognize or pay, beld a 
meeting and decided that, though the pay 
was needful to them, it was no mercer ary or 
personal motive that brought them into the 
field, and, pay or no pay, commission or no 
commission, they would remain i» it as long 
as the eguniry needed their services, Major 
Zagony%, who led the body-guard in the 
charge at Springfield, was one of them. 


the po- 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


FLOUR AND MEAL—The market for Flour 

has been more active, and holders weneraily lave I 
put up their prices I yaBe BW bbl since the 
clicse of last week, with sales of some 18,000 bhle 
tancte, mostly for export, at B57 yi@5 02), f 
mixed and straight supertine: City Mille is held 
higher: £5,6 NST). for extras, the latter for 
City Mills, 85,02 %(a6.25 for extra family, select 
ed lots at the latter fleure od 86.40r5,7% for 
high grades do, incinding 1050 bbls Brandy win 
H 1000 bbie Broad street Mille extra, am 










lost, or stolen, when ten years of age. The 
IMagina‘ion can give the scene of recogni- | 
tion. The parents had mourned their child | 
as dead, and yet he had for al! that time been | 
within thirty miles of them. How John } 
Groff got his name, and where, he does not 
know.—Clereland Herald. 

GEN. THomas’s Reroat.—In relation to | 
the publication of this report relative to Gen 
Fremont, and the state of affairs in Kentucky, ! 
the N.Y. Daily Tribune says: — ! 

“It came to us in regular course from the | 
Wer Depart nt, with authority to give uw tle 
the public through our columna. It is not for 
18 to decite upon the fitness of official re- 
ports for publication, On that point the de- | 
partments are quite able to judge for them | 
selves, and we should not feel at liberty to re- 
ject either Gen. Thomas's or Gen. Stone's for | 
any such reason.” 

A CONTRABAND, describing the —s 
of the Secesh from Warsaw, Mo., when Fre- 
mont’s advance was about entering the place, 
said:—" Why, Massa, an hour after they 
beard you gemmen was comin’, all the bitfe 
round We rattlin’.” | 





* do, 300 bbls Jenny Lind family on pri 
vate terms, and M0) bbla fine Flour at #5 P bbl; 
superfine, extra and extra family at from #7 to 
$7,0 # bbi for fancy brands as in quality Rye 
Flour is very with amall receipts and 
sales at 83.573¢(¢4 HY bb Corn Meal is bur littl 


rCarce 


inquired for, and Pena Meal is dail at 82514 
# bbl 1000 bbls Brandywine sold on termes kept 
private 

GRAIN--The market hae been fairly eupplicd 


with Wheat. Sales of about “ham hy > 
ported, mostly for export, at from 8125 to $105 
for inferior to good and prime Western and 
Penna Reds, chiefly at the latter rate, including 
choice lots at $1,541,255, prime Southern do at 
$1,351.57, and White at from $1.40 to 81.4%, us 





2000 bbis have been taken, of the latter, 
ay my vate. ey BP 
at Tig@te for and Hams; 64@7c for 
ia ont Use for A contract for 
100,000 The was taken at from §6,90 to 7,20 

Green Meats are scarce, and 
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Metal, sales of about 2600 tons Ant 
come under our ogee, mostly at $18, cash, 
No 1, and $17 for Ne 2, including some of the for- 
mer at $20,6 mos. Scotch is not inquired 
after, and ony nominal at ® ton. 
tons Blooms sold at $60, on 
LEAD continues scarce and 
with a reduced stoc 
LUMBER— 


r 
Fs 


season Is over 


of about 1800 bus, mostly at $1,75 @ bus, Flax- 
seed has further advanced, and all could be 
had taken by the crushers at $1,980 ® bus, now 
held her. Calcutta Beed is also better, 
SPIKIT8—There is no ¢ in Brandy and 
Gin, and a limited business in the way of 
sales, N E Rum is steady at Whiske: 


is steady, with further sales, in lots, at 21@21 
~~ — bbis, 2144 @W8e for Ohio, and Wily : 


for 
SUGA arogrm, but very inactive, with afew 
— sales of Ciba only to notice at K@8Yc, on 
time, 
TALLOW is in good demand, and firm at 9@ 
9'\¢e for city, and S\¢c for country rendered. 
)BACCO—The want of stock, of both Leaf 
and Manufactured, limits operations, and for the 
latter prices are steadily on the advance. Some 
sales of Maryland Leaf are reported on private 


rms, 
WOOL—The market for most kinds continues 
active, and on the advance, and the stock — 


206 


all out of first hands. sales are re ‘ 
pe foreign, at from 40c to Sic, the latter for 

ersey Wool; Sic to (0c for tub, and 45c to 58e 
for fine. 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week 
amounted to 1908 head. Prices varying from 
6 to Re DD. 85 Cows were sold at from 
$20 to 32 B head. 4000 head of Bheep were dis- 
posed of at from 7 to 7g cents th, net. 
182 Hogs brought from £5,00 to 5,75 BW cwt, net. 


DEATHS. 


49" Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 





On the 2th ultimo, Wittiasm G, Cocunan, in 
his 36th year. 

On the Zth ultimo, after a severe illness, 
Davin A, Davis, in his 62d year 

On the the 28th ultimo, M. M. J. Wretiams, in 
his 4%h year, 

On the 27th ultimo, Mr. Jous Singer, Sr. in his 
7th year 

On the 24th ultimo, Busan Linker, wife of W 
Linker, in her 55th year, 

On the 27th ultimo, Mrs, Sanan Prior, wife of 
Mr. John Price, aged 50 years 

On the 26th ultimo, Jostan Jones, in bia 7th 
year 
On the 28th ultimo, Matiipa M 
of Alex. A, Black, aged 2 years 
On the 26th ultimo, Mra. Many 
ayed SO years 

On Sunday moruing, the 27th ultimo, Peren 8 
Woerzen., in his 57th year 

Onthe Ysth ultimo, Joun Cuoamnens, in his 
vOth year 
On the 26th ultimo, Ewin © 
Chase, in her 20th year 


MARRIAGES. 


tw” Marriage 


panied by 4 ree ponsibi 


Brack, wife 


PrereKsos, 


wife of Ezra ll 





rotices must always be accom- 
haine, 


On the 20th altime, at St. Stephen's Charch, 
by the Rev. Dr. Ducachet, Ronrar Y. Coase, to 
\manrirs ungest daughter of the late Hon 
Robt. T. Conrad, both of this city 





ij Rey. John 


On the J0th ultins, in St. Luke's Charch, Phi 
ladelphia, by the Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Hlowe, D 
D., the Rev. Wittiam Homant Haw, to Mans 
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MIA} 
B. FRANK PALMER, 


otherwise. 
The attention of Surgeons, and al) 
persons Interested, ls most respectfully solicited. 


B. FRANK PALMER, A 
oclé ly 1609 Cheal 0, Poiteds. 


BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, &c. 
JAYNE'S BANATIVE PILLS, 
A MILD, PROMPT & EFFECTIVE REMEDY. 
There Isacarcely any disease in which purgative 
medicines are not required; and much sickness 
and suffering might be prevented were they more 
generally used. No person can feel well while a 
costive habit of body prevails; besides, it soon 
generates serious and often fatal diseases, which 
might be avoided by timely and judicious use of 


proper Cathartic medicines, 
Convinced of the correctness of these views, 


JAYNE'S SANATIVE PILLS 


Are recommended with the greatest confidence, 
experience having demonstrated them to be far 
superior toany other in use, being more mild, 
geomet, safe and uniform in thelr operation 

rhile using them no particular care la required, 
and patients may eat and drink as usual. Age 
will not impair them, as —y ! are #0 Combined as 
to always readily dissolve in the stomach. In 
small doses they are alterative and gently laxa 
tive, but in large doses are actively cathartic, 
cleansing the whole alimentary canal from all 
putrid, irritating and fecal matters. 


For DYSPEPSIA, these Pille are really an in | 
valuable article, gradually changing the vitiated | 


sceretions of the Stomach and Liver, and pro 
ducing healthy action in those important organs 
In cases of long standing, a cure will be more 
opens effected by using, in conjunction with 
the Pills, either JAYNE’R ALTEKATIVE or 
TONIC VERMIFUGE, according to directions, 

For Liver Complaint, Gout, Jaundice, 
Affection» of the Bladder and Kidneys, 
Fevers, Nervousness, Diseases of the Skin, 
Impurity of the Blood, Sick Headache 
Costiveness, Piles, Female Diseases, and 
Bilious Atte 
themselves eminently successful 
asked for them i« a fair trial 

The BANATIVE PILLS and all of DR D 
JAYNE & BON'R Farnily Medicines are pre pared 
only at 242 Chestnut Btreet, hiladeiphia, and 
may be had of Agents throughout the country 

eepitf 


All that ia 


GAS FIXTURES, 


WARNER, MISKEY & MERRILL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND ALI 
GAS AND LAMP 
GIRANDOLES Ax 


KENT Cb 


WORK, 





Amony, daughter of the officiating clergyman 

On the Oth ut Pitladelphia, by the 
Jenkins, DD, Micister of Calvary 

hurch, Cuantiee Epwany Keita Kontatont 
Fay. her Britannic Majesty's Consal for the «tate 
of Penns, to Marta ALLENS, only surviving 
child of Joho Richardson, Bay 

(m Monday, October 28th, by Mayor Henry 
Gronee T. Grirrin, to Feasxcis Lovma Gate 
rin, adepted daughter of Ur, Fo and Lydia Grit 
tin, both of this « ity 

On the 20th of April, Mil, thy John G. Wilson, 
V. DM, Mr. Ricntany lewis, to Mies Veonerra 


ilti ne 





Park Howumes, both of this city 
On the 2th altine, by the | Mas well, 
Sergt. Tomas ¢ Wu tar formerly of 
Dover, Del. to Mies Josgriutse Measure. of thie 
city 
BANK NOTE LIST. 
CAWMRECTED POM Tue Satvepar “vew xo Poe 


RY WITHERS & PETFRSON, 4ANK FERS 
No 5Y South ihird Street, 
Pp adely hia, Noweinter 2 ~ 





in quality. Kye bas been arriving ‘nore freely . “ . 
; ~ i , a , ‘ i. i 

and is ratber lower, with seale« of », O00 ye te — .4 die op et 

note at WWaése for Southern, and Thee for | Connecticut ie oo li > " 

. Corn— Some 38 000 bus found buyers at | De aware die, New Hempe . 
tee 7 7 “_ em ep ~o_ re snd | Dist of s 240, Newdlere . 
Whahlc vor yellow, in the ears and in store, ud | Piorida dea, | Mow ¥ ark ( : 
(atic, afloat. Some White also sold at G4 | Georges die, New Vor’ *ts . 
ec, and new Penna Yellow, in etal L ta, at » ! a 7 - ve tas are ‘ ! : 
(a Wa (ate are in fair request, with sales © lows 2 die. | dee ie. | 
3,000 bus at S7(@9e for Southern, in care aod | Kenens Penacy vania > s. | 

| afloat, and 40¢ for Penna. Barley and Malt are | Keatwoky 2 fie. ders {cian 
| steady, but inactive, with moderate sales of the | oo de. | Ten ane io 
former at 70@75>, and of the latter at Shu ‘Wr j Mery and te 3 dos. | Texas 

PROVISBIONS—There is very little demand for | Masasehase'ts i due vorment i 

os . . le die io” q ‘ 
bbid Meats, and prices are steady at $)wal)'y ee actus «10% 49 
for Meas Pork, and $13@15 for Mess Beef, some | Wiseume:pp: 


willbe rent * 


Nou. 579 BROADWAY. SEW FOKK | 


wr Buiidiny fitted with Ciaae iy wd ail 
kinds of altering and repairing of ties Work, | 
j 

ps st | 


A Blue Scalp and Withered Hair! 


ueing dyer ning 
in iseitee 


are the consequences of 
Nitrate of Silver. Bear thi 
ber aleo that 


Cristadore’s Bxcelsior Hair Dye | 


has been analyzed by DR. CHILTON New} 
York, the firet Analytic Chemist In Amerioa. and | 
is certified under bis hand te be reer remo te 
LOTEKION > ioyrediont« “well a a rsp | 
| bY#, Inestantaceous in jt. te rather ' erfeet | 
in ite reeult 
Manufactured by PC RISTADONO 
No. @ Astow Hus New ¥ « 
Bold everywher umd aj “se : lair 
Dressers now eow? 
VALI ADE BECEIPT tor makir 
superior isl K INK at * j or 






found at any dr 


TUNERS, Any 





ctions, these Ville have proved | 





id 
GASALIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, FITTINGS, | 


the ¢ wiry i 


No. Ti CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELIMITA, | 


LATING Witiw 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty cents « line for each insertion. 


Sa” Payment |e required in advance. 
——_ 


“@ET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER’S 
UNA 


IDCED DICTIONARY. 


PICTORIAL EDITION. 

















HAVE YOU ASTHMA er PHTHISIS? 
Then use JAYNE'S EXPECTORANT 
contraction 


» which 
will overcome the spaamodic of the 
wind tubes, and cause them to eect the macous 
or matter which clogs them up, and i an easy 
and free expectoration, remove all ity of 
breathing. 


HAVE YOU BRONCHITIS ? 


Then use JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. This 
wides disease, which may be generally de- 
scr as an Inflammation of the fine skin which 
A ~ Inside of the wind oe me ——_ 
® ing through every part of the lungs, 
often inletaken for Consdalgten The Expecto- 
rant subdues this inflammation, relieves the at- 
tending cough, pain, and difficulty of — 
and, If the case le not of too long standing, w 
certainly produce a cure. 


HAVE YOU CONSUMPTION ? 


Then use JAYNE’? EXPECTORANT. It 
cleanses the lungs from all irritating matters, 
while at the same time, it heale and invigorates 
them, Of all the remedies which have been of- 
fered the public for thie dread disease, none have 
stood the test of time, or maintained so univer- 
sal a popularity, as this Expectorant. Thousands 
who have been given up by thelr physicians as 
incurable, bave been restored to perfect health by 
its use, and their testimony must carry convie 


tion te all who read it aueae 1 «ue 


HAVE YOU PLEURISY IL& 3 

Then use JAYNES EXPRCTORANT. By 
taking two or three large doses in the early 
stages of the disease, in quick succession, and 
covering up warmly in bed, this preparation acta 
ae a eudorific or sweating medicine, and subdues 
the inflammation at the outeet 

HAVE YOU WHOOPING COTGH? 

Then use JAYNES EXPERCTORANT There 
la no remedy which #o effectually overcomes this 
dixease as the Expectorant, What parent can 
Witness the sufferings of her children from this 
distressing complaint, without doling all in her 
power for their relief’ What medicine so plea 
rant to the taste. or eo certain to pr duce imme 
diate benefit’ Give it a trial then, and let It 
brovwe ite effleacy 


HAVE VOU CROUP? 


Then wee JAYNES PXPRCTORANT «hil 
bjeet tes more sudden ia 


drew are «ub 
ite attacks. or in th veence of prompt relief, 
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OSSAMER VENT: | 
‘ MAND TOU PACKS, | 


niliemen t 


AD, 


AN OC hestaul Street 
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juackery. Sing! 
uth NATHANIEL 


Piane For f ‘ i ' her A pice may be had of t 
pacity and 8400 cay hear of something to’ MAYFAIR, Fx Kedfor, Kings Coaotv, NY. 1 
bis advantag: by addger sing S BB, Fug by enelowing « ont panied treme emvebope 
poviet $ ‘5 Keokuk lowa., novi¥ bit 





| “THEY 60 RIGHT TO TEE aren’ 


wera MELEEY ! Gor TOUR Dpvex | 3 


PURIFY YouR samara! 
TOUR vous! 
SPALDING’S 


THROAT CONFECTIONS, 


GOOD FOR CLERGYMEN, 2 


GOOD FOR LECTURERS, (chron & 








PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. + 
My signature |s on cach package All others 


A Package will be sent by mall, prepaid, om 
recetpt of Thirty Centa, 
Address, 


HENRY C. SPALDING, 
NO, 48 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 











CURR 
SICK HEADACHE ; 
CURE 
VERVOUS HEADACHE; 
CURE 
ALL KINDS 


HEADACHE. 


By the use of these Pille the perivdic attacks of 
Verwous or Sick Headache may be | revented ; and 
if taken at the commencement of on attack tm- 
mediate relief from pain end sickness wil! be ob 
talned. 

They seldom fail in removing the Veuses and 
Headache to which females are ao subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels,—removing 
\iatewen can 

For Literary Wen, Students, 
and al) persons of wdlentary Aabite 
able asa Leratine, troproving the enpetite, giviug 
tone and wigor to the rgans. and resto 
ring the natural elaasticit ngth of the 
whole system 


De! icate Fovqpales, 


hey are vain- 


Neestive 


end «fr 





Pe Asingle bott! 
‘ ¥w 


w on he onteide wrapper « 
| ie « 


The CEPHALIC PILLA ore the resalt of long 
nvestigation aod careful y coedneted experi 
f j ' ‘ ments, having been on us ry ars, during 

none mere atal it ta reeulte. than roup a Pie : ~ 

rents, therefore, should keep at hand a remed which time they have pr: ted se lieved « 

eure and thorough, Such «a remedy may be found | east amount of pain and «offering ‘Tom Head 

in the Expectorant md every careful mother | oo) #, whether originating in th - wet system 

Will keep a aupply ty hee | or fom @ deranged otets ian tinal 

ee . 74° . 
J (\ N kb S EX PEC FORA NT They are entirely vegetat n ir compoal 

Ie a «tandard me ine For twenty five veare it on. and may be taken at uJ lines with 5 feet 

hes been before tl public, and durtog this pe 1 nafety without making ao hang ' diet, ond 
| plod ite curative power have been testified to by on. . ’ 
| all elaseee of people juarters of the world | the absence of any timayreea’l ‘aete codders ¢ samy 

Physicians, clergy swyere, merchants and | ly administer them to  hildre 

my chanics, have expeortene i» reme lal efleeta, | ‘ aa — 

md have furnieled ae with the eatimony. and REWARF OF TRHRFPITS 

it thay be found at lengtt ' ur Almanae To! The genuine have tye «ucnater« of Henry C 
their convincing certificates we would refer the | Spalding ow each How 

oubting Bold by Druggtiata ant . ‘her teal-ro tm Mectl- 

| 
This EX PRECTORANT ond afl of Dr. Jayne & | “nes 

Aon's Family Medictnes are prepared ot ty TOR. | A Box will be sent be i prepaid on recetpt 
LID JAYNE & 800% 242 © heewtnat «treet, hile fthe 
delph and mar ths Awents the reat PRIOBE, 85 CENTS 


4)) erders should be ewlidrosmed to 


HENRY SPALDING, 


(8 Cedar Street, Yew Vork. 





PSPALDING'S PREPARED 


il! nave ter mea it at annually 


SPALDING '’S PREPARED GLUE! 


SPALDING’? PREPARED OLUE! 


mir aeur “ “ey SPALDING 'S® PREPARED GLUE! 
Pur Wigs, In ; ‘ ye 
‘ Th ’ | BAVE THE PIECES 
hood nm re head EOONOMY! NSPATCH! 
bros so far wt we A Brivecn is Tiwr 4. 0ee Nine” 
r tl 6 accidente wil! happen «ren (a well rewalated 
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tees t « men @h AUTION 
Nervous ' © Dew ‘ \s certain unprine!piod pers ns are attempting 
. Hy who ' tr elm off om the unsuspecting Site, mitations 
put to grea pens of my PREPARED GLUE, i would -setion all 
e , pend uu recone to examine bet + roasting, and see 


that the full name, 
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. SOUND ON THE GOOSE. 


On « bright day, shortly afer the Fourth 
ef duty, whee the American troops were ms 
Ring warlike preparation: fore figbt with the 
rebels, there might heve been seen, in s tent 
not fr om Harper's Ferry, « number of off. 


§ 


wae read, the evidence wae 
it seemed weigh heavily on 
the prisoner. He stood with downcast looks, 
when presently the Judge Advocate sald- 
“fiir, you have beard the charge, and the 
evidence adduced to sustain it. 1t has been 


fy 
tf 


king effect in the vita) parts of two geese or 
genders, and two chickens, the property of 
some person of persons unknown. Thus you 
did on that apecial occ: sion violate the order 
of the commanding General, which was inued 
to prevent the killing, maiming, chasing, or 
wringing the necks of any geese, chickens, 
ducks, goslings, pigeons, cows, sheep, goats, 
balls, calves, sows, bogs, boars, roasting pigs, 
or any other domesticated animal, of what- 
ever form or nature. Now, sir, what have 
you to say why sentence shoul! not be pro- 
nounced upon you ft" 

“ Bir,” said the prisoner, raising his head, 
and revealing the features of an irrepressible 
Yankee, “1 acknowledge that all the evidence 
adduced \s true, so far as it gore, The mo- 
tives which prompted the act, however, are 
known only within my own buzzum, and I 
should like to have « record of them mace in 
mitigation of my punishment.” 

Judge Advocate," Speak freely and slow 
ly. Clerk, be sure to record every word.” 

Clerk. —" Yes, dr. Proceed, prisoner.” 

Prisoner.—" May \t please yer, gentlemen, 
the celebration of our National Birthday An 
niversary fanned the flame of my patriotiam in 
to an etarnal conflagration My buzzum wasa 
bilin' over with the warm elixir of ‘life, liber 


ty, and the pursalt of happiness’ I felt hap 
py as much so ae if | was celebrating 
the of oar country at my gay and 


happy Green Mountain home, far up in the 
Btiate of Vermont I felt, sir, that I could 
have eaten Jeff. Davis for breakfast, lunched 
on Beauregard at cleven, served up Wigfall 
at three o'clock ordivary, and made my sup 

per on the hull army of rebela [ had scorch 

ed my eyebrows, singed my whiskers, pecled 
the skin from my face, burnt my fingers, and 
got a piece of percussion cap in my eye, on 
firing the thirteenth round in the general 
celebration of the everlasting, glorious Fourth. 
But I didn't keer for all this yere; | was pa 

triotic, and early on the mornin’ of the fifth 
1 felt particularly savagerous, and thought I'd 
take a mornin’ stroll in the jews of the valley. 
I hadn't got along very far afore 1 sees the 
geese and chickens comin’ along. Wall, as 
I said afore, I felt a mighty aight of patriotic 
feeling in my buzzum, and jist to keep my 
apecrita I wh 4 Yankee Doodle, and then 
listened to the echoes a comin’ back from the 
woods, soundin’ for the world just like my 
own mountain home | thought the woods 
were all for the Union. I felt glorious I 
whistled again and again, and wm did the 
woods Wall, as 1 said afore, the coese came 
along, and | increased the sound of my whis 
Ue I pui my flagers in my mouth, and | 
did just so. (flere the patriotic prisoner 
gavea blow that would have done no disore 
dit w » Pennsylvania locomotive) 1 got 
about half way through the chune when the 
goers set up an ctarnal, almighty hissin’, and 
stuck their long necks and beels at me, 
OCroteb all bemlock and gueh mighty, but | 
fired up! I was all possessed and bilin’ over 
with petriotiom and glory, and sev 1, * Darn 
ve! yell hiss Yankee Doodle, will ye? Now, 
darn ye, take that" And! blazed away, and 
fust two goese and then two chickens drop 


A smile played on the faces of the mem 
bers of the court-martial, and there was a 
dea) of suppressed laughter. 

“Bat, the chickens, sir—the chickens?" 
quickly responded the Judge Advocate, 
biting bis lips, “ they did not bisa” 

“ Wall, no, sir, they didn't hiss; they seom- 
ed to be held im reserve W cover the retreat 
of the revel geese, and they fell because they 
wore in bad company ” 

The next day the soldier was on duty, none 
the worse for the court-martial What be 
came of the geese end chickens could never 
be accurstely ascertained 

Day.—As we walked ap street a few even 
ings since, we overtook a lad who had gain 
ed such a height that we hardly recognized 
him. Alluding w bis rapid perpendicular 
growth, we asked him if was pot about 
time for him to sop. “I have nothing to do 
with it,” said he ; * / am not of age yet | — New 
Bedford Mercury 

th Hee Parrixe Avvicn—" My wn,” 
eaid = descendant of i. Patrick, to the heir 
of his principles and his stick, “take this 
‘geDialed, and wheneve: you see « Aight, go in 
‘ you sees head. hit it. You may 

be right, but ‘us better tc be some- 
mes wrong than (00 inte ot s shindy ~ 
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course fall into the ranka. 
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CAPITAL LARK OF BODGER AND LITTLE PIPPS. 


” Tue young ladies of Miss Prim's Fashionable Seminary are out walking, and Lodger and Little Pippa, being military men, of 
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TOO MUCH FOR THE LAWYER 
Bome fifteen years ago come Christmas, a 
few Irish boys hired horses from a livery 
stable in the town of G-——., and deter- 
mined to have a good time generally, One 
of the horses never recovered from the effects 
of the ride, and the liveryman sued the rider 
for the value of him. The lawyer for the 
plaintiff was an ex- Judge. He was a good 
lawyer, but fond of his toddy. He was 
trying t© prove by one of the witnesses 
that all hands were drunk, and commenced 
by asking him 
“ Where did you stop first after leaving the 
livery stable ¥” 
“ We stopped at Michael N———'s.” 
“Did you take a horn there?" asked the 
Judge. 
“Yea” 
“ Where did you stop next ’" 
“ At the Gardens.” 
“ Did you takea born there '" 
“Yee” 
“ Where did you stop next?" 
“ Alt the Four Mile House.” 
“Did you take a horn there ’" 
By thie time the witness began to smell a 
rat 
“Tiorn ™ says he; “1 want to know what 
hasa horn got to do with this case. 1 sup 
pose because you area drinking kind of a 
fellow yourself, you think that every other 
body is drunk.” 
You ought to have heard the explosian 
which shook the court room The ex 
Judge did pot ask the witness any more 
questions 


A VETERAN PLEASANTRY 
There waa a physician in the neighbor 
hood of Franklin, where Dr. Eomons preach 
ed for twenty-one years, who had some very 
peculiar potions upon religious and other 
matters. The physician being called to a 
sick family, met the minister at the house of 
affliction. It was no place for dispute. It 
was no place for unbscoming familiarity with 
the minister It was no place for the physi 
cian to inquire into the age of the minister, 
eapecially with any intent of entangling him 
in debate, and, above all, where the querist 
was too visionary for any logical discussion. 
But the abrupt question was 

“Mr. Emmons, how old are you! 

“Sixty, sir, and how old are you’ came 
the quick reply 

“Asold as the creation, sir,’ was the tri 
umphant response 

“Then you are of the same era with Adam 
and Eve!" 

“ Certainly , | was in the garden when they 
were.” 

“I have always heard that there was a 
third person in the garden with them, but 1 
never knew before that it was you.” 

The physician did not follow up the dis 
cussion. 

New lows or Jon—Riding one day on 
the outside of a stage coach, in the interior 
of Minnesota, last summer, the driver, a 
funny little fellow, told the following story 
Bill, one of the drivers on our line, was co 
ming out of Rochester one morning, early 
this «pring. The weather was cold and frosty, 
the roads were bad, and the horses would 
not work weil together, On the seat beside 
him was a clerical gentleman Now, Bil! 
swore sometimes, and stuttercd as well, when 
things went wrong, as did the horses this 
morning. Bill would haul them up and give 
them a crack with his whip, saying, “ G-g¢-cit 
up, d-d damn you'™ The clerical genUeman 
requested him not to swear; to be patient 
But Bill would swear. The clergyman, after 
8 repetition of Bill's profanity, again appeal 
ed) —" Be pationt, be patient Job was aman 
of patience.” Bill cocked ap eye at him, and 
wid: “J J Job! wh-wh-who did he d-d-drive 


for ” ’ 
« 


CH” The Swine have pladed a colossal pta- 
tue of William Tell ead the exact spot 
where the tyrant Geslef hung up his hat to 
be worshipped i 


8B Two can mpke love, but it takes three 
to make a wedding. 
Sm” What was A. L.'s style of locomotion 





im early life? He was wmbering along. 


A Goop Caton.— Very extraordinary inci- 
dents have been told of shot having been 
caught in the mouths of soldiers in the war 
of 1812, and the Mexican war; but an inci- 
dent perhaps more remarkable occurred in 
the battle of Fort rane, fought in 1837.— 
During the hottest of the fight a soldier re 
ceived a shot whieh broke through the outer 
part of his pants, and lodged in his right 
hand pocket, Feeling the slight sting of the 
spent ball, he thrust his hand in his pocket, 
drew out the bullet, and dropped it into the 
barrel of his musket. Then, observing the 
very warrior who had shot at him, he level- 
ed his gun and returned the ball with fatal 
effect. 

tH” Seventeen private soldiers of the 
French army, in Bonaparte's time, by their 
bravery and talenta, raised themselves to the 
following distinguished stations :—Two be 
came Kings; two Princes; nine Dukes; two 
field Marshals; and two Generals. 


Agricultural. 


KEEPING APPLES IN GERMANY: 
An American Fruit Cellar. 

John Rossback, Essex Co. N.J., writes 
to the American Agriculturist that he for- 
merly superintended a large orchard in Ger- 
many, where the fruit was kept as follows: — 
A large cellar was provided, seven feet in 
depth, half of it being built above ground.—- 
The walls were 2) feet thick, and 12 windows 
were made; shelves 2 feet wide, and 1 foot 
apart, were erected around this room and 
through the centre, leaving passages to walk 
between. The fruit was all picked carefully 
by hand, and placed in single layers on the 
shelves. Except in freezing weather, the 
windows were left open, and during severe 
cold they were covered with straw. All de- 
caying apples were removed at once, being 
readily detected as they lay upon the shelves, 
The fruit kept in good order until late in 
apringe. 

Rewanks—This ia an excellent method, 
if not the very best one for preserving apples 
well all through the winter and spring. We 
began a similar practice twenty-five years 
ago, and suceeeded well in the colder lati- 
tude of 43 deg. The cellar then constructed, 
and «till in use, is arranged as follows: It ix 
§ feet high, well drained, and free from damp- 
ness—the walle being laid in mortar, well 
plastered on the inside, and the floor made 
as solid and dry as stone by a coat of hydrau- 
lic mortar. The windows are hung on hinges, 
and are double glazed—glass on the outer 
and inner sides of the sashes. Frost is kept 
out, but the windows are always open except 
The cellar is divided 
into two distinct apartments. The warmer 
one under the constantly heated kitchen and 
living room, is devoted to potatoes, root 
cropa, and general family use The other 
one, the fruit cellar, is kept down nearly to 
the freezing point. The fruit shelves are 
arranged around the outside, near the walla, 
and in tiers across the middle portions of the 
Posts or seantlings are set up in 
pairs,—the pairs being 6 feet apart, and the 
posts 2y fect from each other. Cross pieces 
for holding the shelves are nailed across she 
uptights—one 8 inches from the ground, the 
next 18 inches abowe the first, the next as 
much iigher, there being 4 shelves in each 
tier, arranged like berths in a ship or canal 
boat. Narrow boards are laid on for shelves, 
with large cracks between them to admit a 
free circulation of air. Narrow side pieces 
keep the fru from falling off. Tae outside 
ter of shelves are far enough from the walis 
to allow a passage way. The apples are care- 
fully placed on the shelves, two to four feet 
deep, according to their atyindance. Begin- 
ning at one end, the fruit is sorted over every 
eight or ten days, and agly apple sligatly dis- 
cused or injured ts thy}en out The apples 
taus placed on these shelves, and im a con- 
stantly cool, dry shore, keep sound for 
many moutha For q -antitica, fewer 
shelves will be needed, bat the cellar should 
always be kept cool apd airy, whatever the 
quantity of fro stored. Biditor of American 
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FRUIT HINTS. 

I have met with decided success in using 
tobacco stems as a preventive for the, peach- 
borer. Frequent examinations since early 
last Spring, have revealed but one borer. I 
renew the supply of stems as often as I deem 
advisable, and find no injury to the roots 
from them. I have also acted on Miss Mor- 
ris’s hint relative to the application of salt- 
petre, alum, or salt, as special manures for the 
peach, and with promising results. I sprinkle 
them on the soil to within about a foot of the 
trunk of the tree 

My trees, which were inclined to be sickly 
and of puny growth, are now in splendid con- 
dition, and this season made very strong, 
healthy growth, and from summer pruning 
are sending out strong, thick branches, some 
sweeping nearly to the ground, offering com- 
plete protection to the trunk from the scorch- 
ing sun. 

Last season, I used Gishurst’s compound 
for slugs on my pear and cherry trees, This 
season I have used nothing but whale oil 
soap, which I find quite as effectual and more 
beneficial to my trees, a8 it gives a healthy, 
bright color to the bark, and keeps the leaves 
fresh looking and free from spots. 1 apply it 
once a week or fortnight, as they may re- 
quire, and the expense is but little more than 
that of common soep, costing bere five to six 
and a quarter cents a pound. Instead of a 
syringe, I use a “hydropult,” which has 
great forcing power, and its flexible tube ren- 
der@ it far superior to the syringe in applica- 
cation to the under-side of foliage.—//. (. Van 
Tyne in Horticulturist. 


NEW USE FOR APPLES. 

England is threatened with a cider famine, 
not from the failure of the apples, although a 
partial crop, but because they are likely to be 
applied to a more profitable purpose (so far 
as the growers are concerned) than in making 
a household beverage. It seems that the 
Manchester calico dyers and printers have 
discovered that apple juices supply a deside 
ratum long wanted in making fast colors for 
their printed cottons, and numbers of them 
have been into Devonshire and the lower 
parts of Somersetshire buying up all the 
apples they can get, and giving such a price 
for them as in the dearest years hitherto 
known has not been offered. We know of 
one farmer in Devonshire who has a large 
orchard, for the produce of which he never 
before received more than £250, and yet he 
has sold it this year to a Manchester man for 
£300, 
covery will create quite a revolution in the 


There can be no doubt that the dis- 
apple trade 

Have You an Ick-House’—It can be 
mace very cheaply, and when the luxury of 
ice in Summer is once enjoyed, it will not be 
readily given up. If no better structure can 
be erected, build an ice room in one corner 
of the wood-house, or any shed where room 
can be spared. The north-east corner is best. 
Set a row of upright posts one foot from the 
inner sides of a building, and two rows of 
posts a foot apart, for the other two sides of 
the room; make the enclosure, say eight or 
ten feet square. Cover these with rough 
boards or slabs, and fill the space between 
with spent tan bark. Lay down a loose floor, 
and cover a foot deep with straw. When ice 
is formed, select that which is pure, clear, 
and hard, cut it into pieces of convenient 
size, and pack it closely in the room. Leave 
six inches space between the ice and the sides 
of the room, an! fill this with sawdust. Also 
cover with saw-dnst « foot thick, and fill up 
to the roof with straw. Packed in this way, 
ice enough to supply a family of average size 
has been kept safely, the season through 
Amerwun Agriculturiat 


6H Plants not less than animals need ex- 
ercise to keep them in good health. This is 
furnished by the winds which give them mo 
tion. Hot-house plants fail of natural vigor 
for want of it. In the botanical gardens of 
Paris the more delicate and valuable trees 
are shaken every day to exercise them, with 
the best results. We have known apple trees 
wo receive mach exercise of that kind, but not 
for that purpose 
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Tux Erz axp Virox.—Although we de 
rive so much pleasure and obtain so much 
knowledge through the sense of vision, very 
few persons are acquainted with the powers 
and peculiarities of the eye. Thus our range 
of vision is bounded by the projecting parts 
of the face. In relation to this Dr. Alfred 
Smee says:—" If the eye be steadily directed 
toward one point it is sensible of the pre- 
ence of objects over a vertical range of about 
121 degs. and « lateral range of about 149 
degs.”" But perfect vision is only obtained 
over a range of about 2 degs. 18 min., which 
in practice is in the relation to the distance of 
the object to be viewed as 1 to 25. Thus at 
25 inches distant, a person will be enabled to 
read s word one inch long without the slight- 
est motion of the eye, and at twelve inches 
distant a word half an inch long may be read 
in the same way. Where the optic nerve pe- 
netrates the eye, the retina is insensible to 
light, which causes a total loss of vision over 
light 6 degs. 20 min.—the commencement of 
the insensible spot being 12 degs. from the 
centre of the vision. As the result of this 
there is a portion of the field view, equal to 
one-eighth the distance of the object, which 
is utterly lost; and though it seems at first 
thought incredible, it is nevertheless true, that 
in regarding a range of hills eight miles dis- 
tant, one mile of the range is not perceived 
by the eye. 


t@ Timothy Titcomb, moralizing in his 
beautiful way on unfinshed humanity, says :— 
“I never knew a Christian to set himself up 
asa pattern. So far as I know, they are very 
shy of pretension, and deprecate nothing 
more than the thought that anybody should 
take them for finished specimens of the work 
of Christianity in human life and character.” 


Mseful Receipts. 


Dovon-Nuts.—Everybody and his wife, 
and particularly his little folks, love the good 
old-fashioned “dough-nuts,” or “nut-cakes,” 
or “crullers,” or whatever name you call 
them. But many persons are troubled with 
“weak dizestion” (dyspepsia,) and the large 
amount of grease absorbed by the said 
dough-nuts does not always “set well,” 
but produces a “rising in the stomach.”— 
When this is the case, try the follow- 
ing invention:—The dough-nuts being pre- 
pared as usual, just before immersing 
them into the hot fat, plump them into 
a well-beaten egg. This will give a thin coat- 
ing of albumen, which will keep out the 
grease effectually. Furthermore, this coating 
retains the moisture, and keeps them in good 
condition much longer. 

Dante. Wesster on Cooxine Porators, 











from his published letters, that Mr. Webster 
was fond of good potatoes, and knew how 
they should be cooked :— 

“ Dear Fletcher :—\ send a quarter of lamb 
to roast; and if not too rainy will come to 
dine with you. Tell Mr. Baker the hour. 

“Potatoes. Let these potatoes be peeled 
early, and thrown into a basin of cold water 
till time to cook them. Let them be boiled 
in a good deal of water. When done, pour 
off all the water, shake up the potatoes a lit- 
tle, hang on the pot again, and then bring 
them to the table. I remember when we 
heard Hannah Curtis shaking her pot, we 
knew that dinner was coming.” 


SOME CHOICE RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE BATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Cucumpers Siickp.—-Select 18 of the 
largest of the small kind; slice and sprinkle 
them with salt: next day pour off this brine, 
and make a mixture of | gill sweet oi), 1 ounce 
ground mustard, 1 small teaspoonful of cay- 
enne; add these to sufficient vinegar to cover 
them. 

Preserved Tomators.—To each pound 
of large tomatoes | pound brown sugar and 
1 large lemon. Grate the peel into one ves- 
sel and squeeze the juice into another: scald 
nnd peel the tomatoes and put them in ket- 
tle with the sugar and grated peel: boil 
them slowly 1) hours: skim well. Then 
add juice, and boil 14 hour longer; when 
done, put in stone jars, hot. M. H. 

Curkar anp Easy Puppine.—Cut from a 
stale loaf 2 slices bread: make this into 
small pieces: put to warm 1 pint milk 
throw into this a pinch of salt, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls sugar, butter the size of an egg, or leas; 
while this is heating sufficiently w melt the 
butter, grate a lemon, and put by: squeeze 
the juice, and pour it among the dry bread. 
Next pour the hot milk over the bread, and 
Then mash all to a 
pulp: have the yolks of 2 eggs, well beaten, 
and add. Butter a tin basin, and pour it in 
bake 20 minutes: meanwhile beat very light 
the whites with a little sugar last, also the 
grated lemon. Put this on the pudding and 
retura to the oven } hour. Serve hot, with- 
out sauce; ‘tis good cold, for tea. 


let it soak an hour. 


To Picks CavitirLowsr.—Cat it up into 
small pieces: boil in salted water till done 
throw it into cold water awhile, then put in- 
to your jar of mixed pickles. 

Tomato Mustrarp.—1 gallon unskinned 
tomatoes; let them simmer in! pint sharp 
vinegar 4 hours: then strain them through a 
colander and let them boil till quite thick ; 
then throw in 4 tablespoonfuls salt, ] black 
pepper, | of mustard, } one of allspice. Boil 
all together 4 hour: then, to cach quart of 
juice add 4 pint vinegar, and bottle for use in 
bottles where a spoon can be introduced. 

To Mack Paeray Heavtuy ann Lieut. 
—Make a wixture of i ounce carbonate soda 
with 7 drachms tartaric acid: sprinkle about 
1 dessert-epoonful through the flour for 6 
pies 

Cugar Puppixe.—Boil | quart milk with 
rind of a lemon: strain and boil again. Mix 
1 tablespoonful four with 2 of cold milk, and 
stir in, let it boil a minute, take it from the 
fire, and when cool, add 3 eggs, beaten; 
sweeten to taste and bake in crust in a quick 


—It would seem from the following extract |’ 


The Riddler. 
— 
MYTHOLOGICAL EXIGmMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Posy 
I am composed of 64 letters. 
1, 7, 31, 3%, was the 
~d 2, 6, 10, aa sudo 
My 4, 9, 3, 12, 94, was the mother of Perses, 
My 4%, 30, 13, 14, 26, were guardian angels 
My 14, 25, 35, 19, 45, was the mother of Vous, 
My 15, 16, 38, 17, 42, 33, wae one Of the graces 
My 2, 36, 54, 40, 50 21, was Neptune's trem. 


My 23, 56, 30, 00, 20, 37, was the wife of Meni. 
laus. 

My 27, 62, 45, 52, 46, was the goddess 

My 33, 35, 25, @, 43, was the god of battle, 

My 54, 31, 50, 47, 53, was the goddess of garden, 

My 41, 30, 49, 37, 58, 56, was & name for Disns 

My 4, 35, 61, 16, 20, 51, were the daughters of 
Phorcus. 

My 57, 68, 32, 55, 46, was the goddess of mar 
riage 








My 59, 48, 45, 60, 35, 64, 60, danghter 
’ of Laomedon. — 
My whole is an old saying 
Newport, R. I. EDWARD NEWTon. 
ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos, 
lam composed of 10 letters. 
My 1, 3, 8, 8, 9, 10, is an officer in a bank, 
My 2, 3, is a pronoun. 
My 3, 4, 10, is what many Christians do. 
My 6, 5, 4, 1, is not clean, 
My 7, 3, 9, 10, is an animal. 
My whole is contained in the columns of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Philadelphia WM. TOLBUT TQPTEN. 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVBNING Pose, 


My first you would crush, 
If it came in your way; 
My second you see 
"Bout your house every day. 


My whole is an herb, 
That in gardens does grow ; 
Tell me now what it is— 
I'll bet you don’t know! 
Tonica, 1U 7 
OMISSION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING Post. 
Omit my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and Tom 
a place for grain. 
Omit my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, end Tam 
an entertainment of dancing. 
Omit my 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 18, 14, and Tam 
a female's name. 
Omit my 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 1 am 
a pronoun, 
Omit my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1%, 13, 14, and T 
signify the hip. 
My whole is a distinguished man. 
Philadelphia. SAM. 8. LAIRD. 
CONUNDRU MS. 
ta” Among novelties why is « dog's tall the 
greatest? Ans.—It was never seen before. 
te Which would you sooner have, a five dol- 
lar note or five dollars in silver? Ans.—A five 
dollar note, for when you put it in your pocket 
you double it, and when you take it out you see 
it in creases, 
tay Why are parish churches like ladies? 
Ans.— Because there is no “living” without them. 
tar” Why are pioncers sent before an army? 
Ans.—To (ax) ask the way 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA.—“ Hatred stir 
reth up strifes, but love covereth all sins, GEO- 
GRAPHICAL ENIGMA.—Defeat of Burgoyne, 
at Stillwater. CHARADE,—Post. TRANSPO- 
SITION.—Traitors. 


Answer to PROBLEM by Artemas Martin, 
published September 11tbh.—Rate of drove, 2.646 
miles per hour. Express, 7 miles ap hour. 
Little Cooley, Crawford Co., Pa. Z. FISHER. 
The above answer dees not agree with the au, 
thor's. He gives, rate of drove, 3 miles per hour. 
Rate of Express, 6 miles an hour. 


Answer to ARITHMETICAL QUESTION, by 
Daniel Diefenbach, published September 21.— 
Sum divided, £737.30, A got $101.00; B got 
$121.20; C got $151.50; D got $161.60, and B got 
#202.00 . ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

Franklin, Ve nango, Co , Zu. 

We believe this to be the correet answer, as it 
wrees with the author’s,— Ad. Riddler. 

Answer to my MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM 
of Sept. 21.—The first eagle will fly 350 miles, 
and the second eagle will fly 490 miles. The 
curve is called “* Curve of Dursuit.” 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, benar go lea. Ia. 


Answer to PROBLEM, by 0. H. &, Im Post of 
Oct. 1%—This Problem is somewhat indefialte 
The shajx of the tract is fot made known. th 
be syuer, ‘and the fence built without “ #er% 
(that is post and rail fence,) the tract contsle’ 
92160 acres, and will require the same number 
rails to fence it. But if the fence ve built «it 
“worm,” as rail fence usually is, 60 that two 
lengths of rails make one rod of fence, then the 
tract contains 163840 acres, and it will take that 
number of rails to fence it. d 
ARTEMAS MARTI. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Pa. 
O. P. Waldo also wished to know the sbape of 
the land in the above mentioned Problem. 





The answer to the QUESTION proposes 7 
the boy 12 years old, in your paper of Oct 


Mth, is, A’s money, 85; B's money, gu. Time 
required, 1 45 years. Solved mentally. 
O. P. WALDO. 


Tolland, (7% 

Answered as above also by Artemas Martin, a 
though the answer given by “ Boy, 12 years of 
is—Time required, 1 year, 9 months, 18 days. a" 
fortune, $200. B's, #000, 


Messrs. Editore:—The answer given by Arte 
mas Martin, in the Post of Oct. 26th, to the PRU 
BLEM published Ang. Sist, is not correct. 
referring to the Post of Oct. 36th, he will see that 
the amount dug by A.and B does not amount te 


100 yards, nor does the amount of money ress 
$50. JOHN BOND. 





tw” If the East finds fewer men than the 
West for the army, she supplies all the navy 








oven. 


and nearly all of the money.— Exchange Paper 
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